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ATTRACTIVE SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


iy’ E books listed here furnish attractive supplementary reading, corre lating with 
other studies of correspmding grade. Their subject-matter is interesting, their 
style clear and simple, their illustrations numerous and artistic, and their bindings 
both pleasing and durable, The grades given are not arbitrary, a8 any book may sat- 


isfactorily be used in. the cliss either above or below that indicated. : é $ : 
First Reader Grade Third Reader Grade Fifth Reader Grade Sixth Reader Grade 
Stewart and Coe’s First Days in Shaw’s Discoverers « Explorers $ .35 Carpenter’s North America . $.60 | Markwick and Smith’s The True 


School. . . .. . . $.25]Kelly’s Short Stories of Our 


The Baldwin Primer . . . .30] Shy Neighbors . . . South America . . . 60] Cilizem . . $ .60 


Crosby’s Our Little Book for Bartlett’s Animals at Home . .45 ace Story of rey a... & 
Little Folks .... . .30 Bradish’s Stories of Country Life .40 Story of Ulysses . . .60 
McCullough’s Little Stories for wi Fada and Verse for = Baldwin’s Discovery of the Old Story of Aeneas . . . .45 


Little People . . . . « +25 | Eggieston’s Stories of America 
Lane’s Stories for Children . .25 Life and Adventure. . .50] Conquest of the Old Northwest .60 | Guerber’s Story of the Chosen 
ories 0 ; 
Logie & Uecke’s Story Reader $ .30 | Bradish’s Old Norse 45 
Shaw’s People of Other Lands .30 Persons’s Our Country in Poem Story of the Romans-. .60 


* Fourth Reader Grade d Prose . 50 
Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories + Dickens’s Tal 
Retold . .. .. . .  .35 Holbrook’s ’Round the Year in Needham’s Outdoor Studies . .40 > 50 
Fairy Stories and Fables . . Myth and Song .  . $ .60]} Guerber’s Story of the Thirteen 
Bi cs - 35) Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Ha- Colonies gg | Scott’s Kenilworth (Norris) . 50 
Eggleston’s Great Americans for jian Island 5 
waiian Islands .. . 4 Story of the English. . . .65 Quentin Durward (Norris) .50 


Little Americans .. . .40 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life .60 Story of the Great Republic .65 Talisman (Dewey) . . . .50 


Payne’s Geographical Nature Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (Stephens) .50 
Studies . . +25] pana’s Plants and Their Children .65 Arnold’s Stories of Ancient Van Bergen’s Story of Japan  .65 


Long’s Home Geography . . .25}Clarke’s Arabian Nights . . .60 Story of Cima. .... 


NEW YORK CiIXCINNATI ( HICAGO BOSTON AT&iANTA DALI AS SAN FRANCISCO 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russet, Providence, 
R. I. Illustrated.. Price, 30 cents. 


Teachers will find this new material suitable for pencil, ink, crayon, and water-color Works upon general botany do not supply the peste of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayride trees which they caily meet. 
work of all kinds; also for making envelopes, boxes, book covers, picture frames, etc. This little book is designed to supply the demand tor such easily understood “ana practical matter 


about our native trees. 


Used back ds for sketches, iti desi will give beautiful and 
LESSONS 'IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Ciaraser Guman. 


satisfactory results. Full sheets, 24x36 inches. Also cut in packages in various Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


sizes. Teachers furnished with book of samples on application. Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
line drawings are avoided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directious to the 
— 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 
have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materiais, specimens, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO New York; 43 E. 19th St. CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave, 


‘oS 


GRAPHIC PEN. 


The Stationers supply them. Works, Camden, N. J. 


READING FOR GRAMMAR 


William Tell : | The Story of the Philippines 
World and Its People Series, Vol. XI. By ADELINE 


Heroes of Myth , Stories of Heroes ) 


Translated and adapted to School use from Schiller’s 


nd Training School, 
| Superintendent drama, by Cuances A. McMurry, Pu. D., of the State 398 pp. Fully illustrated. 60 cents. 
of Schools, Rochester, N.Y. Illustrated. 191 pp. 50 cts. Normal School, De Kalb, Ill. Illustrated. 12) pp. (ives the history and description of the islands and their 
Tl del tales appeal especially to young children. Just Ready. | peo: le, meeting the demand for accurate information in an 
| pee | ~ A delightful rendering in verse of this interesting Ger- | entertaining narrative. 


They are taken from the traditions of ten different nations, 
and give glimpses of the primitive life and ideas of the va- | man story, offering something fresh and bright for gram- 


rious races. mar schools. 


Wandering Heroes ate ly 50 cents. Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son 


| Sketches of Great Painters 

For Young People. By Cotonna Murray Datuiy. 
305 pp. Cloth. With 54 illustrations from the Great 
Masters. Introductory price, 90 cents. 


Moses, Attila the Hun, Cyrus the Edited by Josrru B. Seascry. 170 pp. 35 cents. Biographical narratives of twenty-two masters, repre 
Great, Cl m, the Frank and Lief Ericson, are among the These classic Letters have a charm that makes them sentative of the best art of the leading European nations, 
7Feat, y | from Giotto and the early Italian painters to Sir Joshua 


j . Their stories are told ina 
| Phdenngeo', i ot aeeque and imaginative language. particularly acceptable to young readers. ; Reynolds and Turner; a book for teachers and pupils. 
ple, but pictu i 


| CIRCULARS AND OTHER INFORMATION GLADLY SUPPLIED UPON REQUEST 


| SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
— Manfrs. and Importers of 
oe CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


5628 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


SOMEBODY 
— SOONER OR LATER 
SOMEBODY 


—Some progressive teacher- will ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE If 
you are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sample c »pies and the “two- 
cent-a-week plan’”’ as soon as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Agents for New England. 


i P. 8.—We buy bright children’s sayings. _49 


THE MAGAZINE 


@ducation 


SupT. RICHARD G, BOONE, EpiTor, 


records the earefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
moothly magazines. Fully uptodate. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isa great profession and nota 
mere ** makeshiit’’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include EpucaTion in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original. Unt- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00 a year, 35 cents acopy. Sample copy for six 
2cent stamps. Send for our premium offers. 


THE PALMER CO, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. RORTON. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MonTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? SE) 
GILLOTT’S 1089, SEMYSLANT PEN, 


has Fe devised with great care to meet the ste 
tion and point are designed to assure specified results. 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


is a new departure in pen- -making. It 
requirements in teaching writing. Its ac 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


Tw GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me peed rome abs to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work we quickly. This last is of great - rtance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very a ny bd e cities and towns of the 
State. From what I rsonally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ ’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is an cher which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the JOEL D. aon 


Price, 83.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


JX response to the many calls for other publications at clubbing rates, we 

have made arrangements with the publishers whereby we are able to give 
our subscribers special prices for some of the leading magazines when taken 
in combination. 

This is an excellent opportunity for teachers’ clubs, societies, and others, 
to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 

In every case a remittance must accompany the order. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Ojfer No. 1. 
Offer No. 2. 
6.00 
Ojffer No. 3. 


Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the 


ine in each offer :-— 
last named magazine ine h off r Regular Price 


subscriptions may be new or renewal. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. |LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
By A. E. Wiysurp, Editor Journal of Edu- John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
The author has given all the facts of the life of By 8S. 8. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his day; of the condi- 
tions, socially, educationally, and religiously; of his|_ This is the most complete account of Comenius 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisia- and his works that exists, and will be recognized at 
‘an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 


tive experience ; of his great speeches and great re- 

ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our te e was 


masters ; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for reelectior, with all the infiu- 


ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends Somloa and clearly stated 250 years y that 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at |“ @lileo of Education,” as Michelet calls im. 
Antioch College. 


EDUUATION: 


AYNE’S LECTURES 
P Intellectua!, Moral, and Physical. 


On the Science and Art of Education. 
Reading Circle Edition. By Josern Payne, Hersert Srencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 
the first Professor of the Science and Art rice, 75 cents. 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, THE SCHOLEMASTER 


London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. Rocer Ascnam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 


Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, #1.00. 


Reading Circles. 
LIFE AND SERVICES DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER 
By D'Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 328 


of John D. Philbrick. 
Library Edition, with Price, $1.00. pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 0O., 


CHICAGO: 


NEW YORK: BOSTON: 


203 Michigan Avenue, 


43 East 19th Street, 29-A Beacon 8t. 


DIRECTORY. 
Publishers 


MERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BOSTON 
LLYN & BACON 

BOSTON, MASS. . 

PPLETON & COMPANY 

BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 


LERCH AR Dy 
BOSTON, MASS. 


RADLEY COMPANY, MILTON 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

UTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 
PHILA., N. Y., CHICAGO, BOSTON 
~ENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

HARLES & COMPANY, THOMAS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RANE & COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KAN. 


ROWELL COMPANY, T. Y. 


NEW YORK Anp BOSTON 


ATON & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
LANAGAN COMPANY, A. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
INN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
EATH & COMPANY, D. C. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
INDS & NOBLE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. ; 
OLT & COMPANY, HENRY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


eee MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


AMMETT COMPANY, J. L. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ENKINS, WILLIAM R. 

NEW YORK, N. 
EE & SHEPARD 
BOSTON, MASS. 
IPPINCOTT COMPANY, J. B. 
PHJLADELPHIA, PA. 
ONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OTHROP PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ACMILLAN COMPANY, THE 
NEW YORK anp CHICAGO 
AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
C CLURE, PHILLIPS, & CO 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ERRIAM COMPANY, G. & C. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ORSE COMPANY, THE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
& CO. 


HARRISBURG, PA, 
EWSON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PEN COURT PUBLISHING co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
AGE, L. C. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
OTTER & PUTNAM 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OWERS & LYONS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
RANG EDUCATIONAL COMP’Y 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AND & McNALLY 
NEW YORK anp CHICAGO 
ICHARDSON, SMITH & CO. 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
HEWELL & CO., THOMAS R. 
BOSTON anp NEW YORK 
CRIBNER’S SONS, CHARLES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
COTT, FORESMAN COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
IBLEY & DUCKER 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
~ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
OWER COMP’ Y, CHRISTOPHER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ADLER-ROWE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
NBORN & CO., B. H. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
HOMPSON, BROWN & CoO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS 
SCHOOL BOOK CO. 
CHICAGO, KEW YORK, BOSTUN 
WESTERN PUBLISH’G HOUSE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
HEELER & COMPANY, W. H. 
CHICAGO, LLL. 


ILLIAMS & ROGERS 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E, WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ik stip Tiki 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 4% 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, . . $3.00 ai 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street. 43 K. 19th Street. 203 Michigan Ave. 


MY COUNTRY. 


My country is the world; I count 
No son of man my foe, 

Whether the warm life-currents mount 
And mantle brows like snow, 

Or red or yellow, brown or black, 

The face that into mine looks back. 


My party is all humankind;. 
My platform, brotherhood; 
I count all men of honest mind 
Who work for human good, 
And for the hope that gleams afar, , 
My comrades in this holy war. 
—Robert Whitaker, in the American Israelite. 


O earth, thou hast not any wind which blows 
That is not music. Every weed of thine, 
Pressed rightly, flows in aromatic wine, 

And every humble hedgerow flower that’ grows, 
And every little brown bird that doth sing, 

Hath something greater than itself, and bears 
A loving word to every living thing, 

Albeit it holds the message unawares. 

All shapes and sounds have something which is not 
Of them. A spirit broods amid the grass: 

Vague outlines of the everlasting thought 


Lie in the melting shadows as they pass, 
—Richard Realf. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
W. C. Hawrey, Salem, Ore.: There isa dif- 
ference between teaching morals and moralizing. 


Dr. W. T. Harris: The more times you get 
one to begin at the bottom of a new ladder, the 
more ladders he gets up. 


PrEstDENT Haptey, Yale University: The 
larger the world in which we live, the greater the 
demands it places upon us. 


W. F. O'Connor, Mariborough, Mass.: It is the 
aim of the school to make every pupil a model of 
what a young American ought to be. 


CuarLorte (N. C.) Opserver: General educa- 
tion is the hope of all classes. The school teacher 
is the individual who will solve the great capital 
and labor problems of the future. 


PRESIDENT THwinG, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity: Do not measure your knowledge by bulk. 
Do not so analyze your knowledge as to kill its life, 
Let knowledge be articulated ; let it be vital. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. A. Mowry, Central Falls, 
R./.: I know of no class of people who accom- 
plish more actual work in the course of the week 
than the teacher. There need be no fear that she 
will be overpaid. 


ARKANSAS ScHoot JourNAL: Make up? your 
mind to be the best teacher in the county, but 
think the matter over carefully before you decide 
that you are. A person is just beginning to get 
an education when he finds that he is deficient in 
many things, 


SIS DEANE’S RULES, 


BY A. KE. WINSHIP. 

“Who is the best teacher you have ever had?” 

“Sis Deane,” came like a flash. 

“Why Sis Deane?” 

“Because she’d break a rule to save a fellow.” 

“Whose rule?” 

“Her own, the principal’s, the superintendent’s, or 
the board’s.” 

“You don’t mean that. Who do you mean?” 

“IT do mean it, and she did it openly. She said, 
‘Rules are made for boys, and not boys for rules.’ ” 

“That isn’t bad. But didn’t she get into 
trouble?” 

“Never a bit. She didn’t call it breaking a rule, 
but bending it. She said a rule was no good till it 
had been bent double. Then if it would spring 
back ’twas O. K.” 

“That isn’t bad, either.” 

“She was just all right, she was. She had no 
mercy on a mean fellow, but she was just all gone 
on an unfortunate chap.” 

“What kind of rules would she bend double?” 

“Oh, all the senseless stuff, such as keeping a chap 
after school thirty minutes if he was late, and mak- 


COLONEL CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 
President Collegiate Department of Clark University. 


ing him get a letter from the school committee if 


‘he was absent three days, and all sorts of things. 


There was Tom Jones, tumbled and _ tore his 
breeches just as he got to school, and he had to go 
home and shift himself, and we were all laughing 
when we came in, and we told her all about it, and 
she never said a word when he got back, and there 
was no after school nonsense, but Old Phoebe she 
kept a chap in thirty minutes who had the nose 
bleed after he got inside the door and had to go 
down to the basement and wash up. She said ‘a 
rule’s a rule, and there’s nothing in it about the 
nose bleeding.’ Why, Sis Deane once had a fellow 
who was absent a week. He went to Washington 
and came back chock full of what he saw in New 
York, in Philadelphia, in Washington, down to Mt. 
Vernon, and over to Arlington. He took up lots of 
time in both the geography class and the history 
class, and gave a whole Friday afternoon’s talk 
about it. It happened that Squire Liscomb, the 
local committee man, was away the day the fellow 
got back. Old Phoebe heard the kid didn’t get a 
letter and so she peached. She can’t mind her own 
business anyway—and Squire Liscomb wrote a note 
and asked Sis Deane if she wasn’t breaking one of 
the rules, and she wrote on the corner of his note: 
‘No, only bent it double.’ The squire carr:ed that 
in his pocket and showed it to. his friends. The 
police say he asks them sometimes when they bring 
a foolish case into court and he thinks it nonsense, 
‘Ts this a case of breaking the law or bending it 
double? and they withdraw it. She never had to 
do any whipping, never made any fuss about any- 
thing, never scolded, but she just got there, she 
did, every time, and all the time,” - 


EARLIER GRADUATION FROM PROFES- 
SIONAL COURSES IN COLLEGES, 


BY WILLIAM G, RAYMOND.* 


Is the work of the student in the professional 
courses in colleges so arranged that much time is 
wasted or used to less than the best advantage? 
Can the work be so arranged and the possible age 
of graduation so reduced as to make it seem practi- 
cable to more young men to secure college training 
in arts prior to beginning professional study? 

About a year ago a paper was read before the 


Society for the Promotion of Engineering Eduea-- 


tion, advocating a modification of present methods 


aéof college work. The proposed changes were in- 


tended to apply to the work of engineering courses 
only, and it is not entirely clear to the author of 
the paper, who is also the writer of this article, that 
the changes proposed are practicable or desirable 
for general arts courses even should it be determined 
that the suggested methods are practically sound 
for professional schools. 

The suggestions were: 1. Continuous sessions for 
college work, unbroken by long vacations. 2. In- 
dividual work rather than classwork for the student. 
There were other suggestions in the paper, but 
these two principals constituted the root of the 
matter. 

soth ideas were criticised. It is thought that 
part of the criticism was due to misconception, and 
this article is written with intent to correct the sup- 
posed misconception and to submit the matter for 
discussion to a larger audience of trained teachers 
than is reached through the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education. 

1. By continuous sessions is meant daily session 
for six days of each week in the year, excepting 
always legal and some few special holidays. The 
length of the daily session is suggested to be six to 
eight haurs, but the exact time is a detail to be 
worked out. It is not intended that the teacher 
shall be in the schoolroom fifty-two weeks in the 
year. At least one head and one assistant will be 
required in each department. Whatever force is 
employed will be such as to permit a division of 
labor so that no member of the faculty need be over- 
worked, or without time for study, research, or pro- 
fessional practice as may seem desirable. The stu- 
dent, not confined to class progress, may advance as 
rapidly as he is able, taking such periods for rest or 
other duties as may be necessary. 

Kntrance on the work of any course may begin 
at any time the student finds himself prepared. He 
may work continuously until he has completed the 
entire curriculum prescribed, or, if necessary for 
financial or physical reasons, he may work only a 
portion of each year. In the engineering profes- 
sion, field work at fair pay is almost always obtain- 
able in the summer if the young man may begin 
early enough and remain with the party late enough. 
The possibility of making the most of the winter 
months in school and the summer months in remun- 
erative work, would certainly prove attractive to 
many young men without means, and unable or un- 
willing to borrow money for a long period of college 
training. 

The conferring of the final certificate or degree 
may be informal upon the completion of the re- 
quired work, or once or twice a year with formalities, 
as may seem best. 

2. By individual work rather than class work 
for the student is meant this: The student is to work 
daily during school hours under the direction of the 
instructor in charge, seeking help when requ'red. 
The instructor will so model the exerc’se: assigned 
the student as to require careful study of the prin- 
ciples sought to be taught. The student will work 
with text-books and reference books until the as- 
signment is completed, when another will be given. 


*Professor of Geodesv, Road Engineering, and Topographical 
Drawing in the Rensgelaer Polytechnic Institute, 
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Certain subjects, as surveying, require class work 
for practical exemplification. Such subjects may 
be taught in classes. This necessary departure from 
the proposed method in nowise interferes with its 
working. Such practical teaching may be given, at 
stated intervals to men of unequal acvancement, 
providing all are sufficiently advanced to perform 
the necessary work understandingly. The student 
may or may not work evenings. The more he works 
the sooner will he secure his degree or the part'eu- 
lar object he is seeking. It is intended to make 
each day's exercise such that the labor performed in 
the schoolroom shall be a full day’s work fer an 
average young nian. In a private boarding school, 
a proper division of mental and physical exere’'ses 
can be secured. In any other scheol each student 
must needs be his own judge of his capacity for 
work. 

The furnishing of the schoolrooms will nec ssar ly 
conform to the subjects taught in the rooms, and 
since working space must be given each student in 
the schoolroom, the total floor space required wil! 
seem on first consideration to be greater for a given 
attendance than is required by present me.hods; but 
further consideration suggests that few college cles: 
rooms are in use more than half time, so that it is 
entirely possible that the additional floor spaee may 
be nothing at all, and certain that, if anything, it 
will be small. The teaching force may be less than 
now. 

In the paper already mentioned the suggestion 
was made that not more than one or two stulies or 
subjects should be carried on together by one s.u- 
dent. Diseussion of this point developed a var-ety 
of opinions as to how many subjects may be pur- 
sued at once with greatest advantage. Probably it 
depends on the nature of the studies and the man. 

It is not known to the writer that there has been 
much intelligent investigation of this question for 
grades above the kindergarten, and it is thought 
that it may be a difficult, but interesting, field fcr 
study. 

The suggestions of the paper resulted from the 
attempt to devise means whereby the coilege-train ed 
professional man may get into his practice some- 
what earlier than now, particularly with the hope 
that the accomplishment of such a result wil] in- 
duce more young men to secure a training in arts 
before undertaking their professional study. 

It is understood that the changes suggested w ll 
seem radical, particularly to advocates of the lecture 


system for undergraduates. The  suggestio s 
brought forth the most extended discussion ever 


given any paper read before the society to which 
they were presented. As has been iutimated, th> 
discussion was almost wholly adverse, but developed 
the fact that in certain schools there is alreidy a 
tendency in the direction of the suggested plan. 

The plan would seem to be but a further develop- 
ment of the so-called seminar method. It is 
thought that any professional school adopting the 
proposed plan of work can send its siudents to t reir 
professional practice sooner than now by one cr two 
years, and to men of limited means may offer op- 
portunities now offered by no schoo! of s:anding in 
this country. 

Are these things desirable? 
gested practicable? 

It has been said, “Perhaps for men; not for 
Which prompts the question: Why 
are college men school hoys? 
for employment even so early as the comp!etion of 


If so, is the plan sug- 


school boys.” 
If a boy leaves school 


his grammar school course, he is thought tobe ready 
to begin man’s hours of work and to hegin to fe.] 
man’s purpose in work. Imperfectly he begins, but 
recognition as a worker soon brings development of 
what is in him. Farm life great 
developer of strong men. May this be parily due 
to early responsibility under interested direction? 
When a boy begins college work, may he not be 


has heen a 


recognized as a young man with a purpose? and 
will not such recognition result in men rather than 
school boys in college? 

But it is net intended in this article to argue the 
case at length, only to present the suggestions with 
the hope that such consideration and discuss'on as 
the matter merits will result: 


THE CANDIDATK WHO ASKED QUES- 
TIONS. 
BY HENRY SABIN. 

In a late issue of the Journal of Education, the 
editor has something to say about several cand.dates 
for a position in a rural school. One of these can- 
didates had the hardihood to ask certain questions 
regarding the size of the school, the probability of 
obtaining good board at a reasonable rate, ete. She 
is condemned because she “put the chairman of the 
board on the inquisitorial rack.” 

In my opinion, she did what was wise and right. 
and, other things being equal, I should have selectcd 
her for the position. If this was the only objection, 
1 should judge her to be a woman of such foresight 
and care as to commend her to school efficers. She 
was undoubtedly a business woman whe des red to 
know cendivions before she signed the contract. 
She did not go one step beyond her rights, and she 
did refuse “to go it blind.” 

The old adage runs: “Turn about is fair play.” 


It is the custom of many city superintendents to 


send to every applicint a list of questions to be 
answered and returned. These questions are some- 
times very minute, and ask for a variety of informa- 
tion. “What chureh do you attend; with wha: 
secret societies do you affiliate; what are your p°l- 
tics: give your age; your height; your weight: the 
color of your eyes; do you wear glasses; are you in 
gocd health; have you generally a good appecite; 
what nunvber shoes do you wear; where were you 
educated; what degree do you carry; how many 
diplomas have you, and from what institutions; can 
you sing, dance, or play whist; are you fond of 
society?” This list is. by no means complete. 
However, I have seen nearly eyery one.of these ques- 
tions in some printed list, and those which I have 
not seen | am looking for. 


Now what is there to forbid the candidate who i;’ 


seeking a position, from asking questions in her 
turn. If she is to pass nine months of the yer in 
one position, she has a right to know conditions and 
environments.” Some such list as this would answer 
to begin with:— 

“What is the size of the room m which I am io 
teach; how many pupi's will be allotted to it; what 
grades will I have; how is the room seated, single 
or double desks; is the teacher's desk so situated 
that she must face the light when she sits at it; is 
the room ventilated passably well; how is it heated; 
what will it cost me for room rent, board, and wash- 
ing, per week; what standing has the teacher s5- 
cially; will she be expected to attend teachers’ meet- 
ings one Saturday morning every month and several 
grade meetings cach week after school; must she 
teach in some Sunday school in order to maintain 
her standing as a Christian: how much, freedom of 
choice has she in the adoption and use of methods 
of instruction and discipline?” 

This list is not complete, but it embraces i-ems of 
which every teacher ought to be sure before she 
signs her contract. 

A better understanding between the teacher and 
the board, before the contract is signed, would often 
prevent uneasiness, disappointment, and _ poss ble 
resignation before the year is ended. 

It would be a good plan to send with the contract 
to be signed by a new teacher some such statement 
as this: “Please read the following statement of fact., 
and note each item carefully. - You are elee‘ed to 
take charge of a sixth grade room. It may be nce’s- 
sary, however, to place a class from the fifth or 
from the seventh grade in your room, part of the 


vear. The room is not in a modern building and 
the ventilation is not what it ought to be. The 


building is heated by steam and is in charge of a 
At present all the rooms are scat d 
You will be required to be in 


capable janitor. 
with double desks. 
your room each morning at 8.30 and twenty minutes 
The sup: r- 


meeting one 


hefore school opens for the afternoon. 
intendent holds teachers’ 
Saturday morning each month and such grade meet- 

These meetings you will be 


a general 


ings as he thinks best. 
In all matters of methods and 


expected to attend. 


discipline, you will be allowed a ‘reasonable freedom 
of chaice. In some things, however, you will }> 
expected to yield your own preference to the wishe; 
of the general superintendent. With this cireular 
vou will receive the rules and regulations adopte | 
by the directors fer the governance of the schools. 
You have becn elected to the position indicated 
above at $50.00 per month. If you find that our 
requirements are such as you can comply with, p'ea e 
sign the enclosed contract and return it tous, in 
which ease we shall consider the matter settled. It 
is proper to add that the school year is for nine 
months, beginning the first Monday in Scptembcr. 
Also we wish it understood that this contract is 
equally binding upon each party. We shall not re. | 
lease you from it, and hope you will not ask it of 
us. If these conditions seem to you unreasonah'e, 
or such as you cannot comply with, return the ecn- 
tract unsigned, and we will make another selection.” 

With such a fair understanding jas is here in- 
dicated, there would be less friction in our schools 
than there is to-day. It seems to me it would be 
good business sense. 


CONCERNING UNTRUTHS.—(Vi/1.) 


A STUDY BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


INCIDENTAL LIES—PROFESSIONAL. 


Professional life, has a code of ethics that puts a 
strange test upon the philosophy that ‘a lie is a lie.” 
A physician would be a murderer times out of num- 
ber if he told the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth to every patient. He is in duty 
hound to consider the state of mind of. the-patien , 
the nature of the disease, the stage of the d’sease, 
and several other conditions when he decides the ex- 
tent to which he shall tell the patient, er even the 
family, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 

What would become of the courts if every lawyer 
told judge and jury precisely what he knew and 
thought of the case of his client. Scarcely a lawyer 
would be left in good standing in the courts if they 
hetravyed the confidence of their clients and told 
the jury and the court what they knew about the 
guilt or innocence of every client. 

Of course the matter is overdone, and lawyers are 
expected to play a part beyend all reason, and yet it 
is universally conceded that the ends of justice are 
much better attained, and truth is more nearly es- 
tablished because every client is privileged to be de- 
fended by the ablest talent, and because he can un- 
burden himself to his counsel of every fact in his 
ease, how-ver damnatorv, knowing that no power on 
earth can get “the truth” from the lawyer to whom 
he has confided it. 

A lawyer is cnly justified m withdrawing from a 
case when his client has not entrusted him with all 
the facts. In a noted case in the Massachusetts 
courts, one of our most eminent lawyers asked a 
judge to adjourn the court because il was appa ent 
that his client had not acquainted him with the 
most important facts in the case, and the case was 
settled out of court because the lawyer refu ed to 
continue in the case. The fame of that lawyer was 
greatly emhanced because of that case, and clients 
sought him because he wanted to know every detail 
and. would protect their confidence to the lim t. 

A clergyman must know many. things teld him in 
confidence and which he should never disclose. The 
dignity and influence of a church is determ ned 
largely by its view of the sacredness of professional ° 
confidences. The world at large views’a clergyman 
as little short of a charlatan, who will not resp et 
the confidences of his parishioners. 

A physician who should betray the confidenee of 
his patients would he indictable. For him to tell 
the trugh and the whole truth about all the families 
and individuals who come to him would subjeet him 
to the abhorrence of mankind. It is of the utmost 
importance that it should be understood that profes- 
sional men have responsibilities which require that 
they view ‘the speaking of the truth from the stand- 
point of sacred duties to individuals. 
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STAMP SAVINGS BANKS. 


BY LEILA ©, PENNUCK. 

The sound, practical common sense in the Ben 
jamin Franklin adage, “Many a little makes a 
mickle,” is brought forcibly to mind in contempla- 
tion of the popular interest in the Stamp Saving 
-ystem, which is being quite generally introduced 
into the public schools of our large cities and 
suburban towns. 

‘The system is designed, as the name suggests, to 
inculcate in the youthful mind the wisdom of look- 
ing out for the pennies in order that the dollars 
nay look out for themselves, and to encourage the 
.pirit of independence and self-respect which accom- 
panies the honest accumulation of an individual 
junk account. It has nothing to do with postage 
stamps, old or‘hew, or with the trading stamps used 
in many cash stores to increase trade. 

This commendable method of inducing the chil- 
dren to save rather than spend their penni-.s 
ihoughtlessly, and many times foolishly, has been 
put into suecessful operation in the schools of differ- 
ent cities under different auspices. 

In Fitchburg, Mass., one of the first cities in 
which it was adopted, it was introduced by the 
Fitchburg Benevolent union, a siamp-saving socie y 
of twenty-five years standing. In Brockton, Mass., 
the plan was carried out at the instigation of the 
Woman’s club. Somerville had the influence of 
the Associated Charities brought to bear, and the 
work is carried -on under their direction. It was 
introduced by the superintendent of schools in 
Marlboro, and remains entirely under his charge. 

That it ean be considered a success is ev:denced 
by statistical reports. 

Pasadena, California, seems thus far to have been 
the banner city for saving, at least for one year, 
ihe figures showing a collection of $19,000 for the 
first year that the system was in operation. 

Last year in Lynn the savings in ten schools 
amounted to $9,000; this year for the month of 
October they counted up to $1,200. In Springfield, 
Mass., one year’s accounts show $5,000, over half of 
which went into the bank on the children’s bank 
‘accounts. 

Cambridge, Mass., in which city it has been in 
operation seven years, now has 1,500 depositors. 

A report from Somerville, where it has been very 
recently started, states that $617.90 worth of stamps 
and 1,200 ecards were sold in one week. 

Reports from a number of other cities show 
equally interesting conditions. 

The system consists of the issuing of a three-fold 
card or book divided into spaces the size of stamps. 
‘The stamps of different colors and representing 
different denominations of ‘money from one 10 
twenty-five cents are sold for their face value to be 
placed’ by the purchaser on the spaces marked in 
ihe stamp bank book, which bears the name of the 
-ociety and officets having the matter in charge. 

In some cities they are issued by a bank, in others 
by the organization or individual under whose direc- 
tion the system is operated. 

Initial expenses include designs, dies, books of 
wax paper for the teachers, account books, etc., and 
usually are met by popular subscription. Somer- 
ville is the first city to start on a self-supporting 
basis by charging one cent for each book, this sum 
paying for further supplies in stamps and ecards. 

The books when filled with stamps are valued at 
$1.00 and can be redeemed. If necessary, before 
being completely filled, the sum can be withdrawn 
hy giving a week’s notice. Whatever amount the 
hook contains must be taken and the book cancelled. 

Each teacher is supplied weekly with books and 
stamps, the number depending on the desire of the 
individual school, and varying from $2 to $10 worth. 

In some cities the sums collected are deposited by 
the teachers, in others, where there are many schools 
and a proportionally large number of pupil deposi- 
tors, and where the system is under the charge of 
some organization, in order to facilitate and simplify 
matters, voluntary collectors visit the schcols one 
(lay of each week, acting as agents, to collect and 
leposif the sums saved by. the children, These vol- 


unteers are, of course, held responsible for all money 
passing through their hands. 

We all, old and young, easily become victims of 
habit, and there is strong evidence all around us 
that that of thrift is oftentimes in inverse propor- 
tion to the necessity for it. A habit cultivated in 
the children during school days will in most cases 
cling to them and be invaluable when life a:sumes 
a more serious aspect, and when contact with the 
world proves to them that the man or woman who 
is to become an influence and make the world better 
for having lived in it, is the man or woman who 
possesses thrift, self-respect, stick-to-it-tiveness, and 
independence. 


DR. EDMUND J. JAMES, 
President of Northwestern Umversity. 


A CHILDREN’S READING ROOM. 
BY EDITH PERRY ESTES. 


THE FRANKLIN PARK EXPERIMENT. 

The remodelled refectory at Franklin park, Bcs- 
ton, is a most attractive place as anyone can testify 
who has taken pains to visit that portion of the 
reservation since the public library established a 
reading room there and installed Miss Josephine 
Dunscombe Perry as librarian: With its ornate 
decoration of white and gold, its ampie light, and 
spaciousness, it is an ideal place for a children’s 
reading room, though older people are not debarred. 

Although the station was not ready till late in 
the summer, its record for a month shows a registra- 
tion of eighteen, a card circulation of 124, and 289 
hooks taken out for hall use. There are fifty-five 
card holders, which, being interpreted, means that 
fifty-five residents thereabouts use the reiding 
room as a sub-station. The books kept there proved 
a well-selected list of standard fiction, in which the 
good old stand-bys, “Pride and Prejudice,” * Sense 
and Sensibility,” are interspersed with 200 of the 
latest nature books, and of course Louisa Alcott’s, 
and children’s beoks which are always in demand. 
It is a pity that the station was opened so late that 
teachers could not have co-operated in this unique 
library work which proposes to make as much in 
future of the possibilities of the parks in study as 
has been attempted by philanthropic organizations 
in recreation. 

Of course, the fact that the project comes under 
the park commission’s management in co-opera- 
tion with that of the library, presents many difficul- 
ties in administration and financeering, but if the 
place can be made a sub-station of the public library, 
with as large a reference library as can be main- 
tained there, issuing books which can be returned 
if need: be at any other station, there is no roason 
why its winter use should not exceed that of the 
summer. It has good heating apparatus, although 
the coal famine, may militate against the work this 


year, Boston teachers who wish to supplement 
their color or nature work in the schools with books, 
or out-of-door models, can direct their little pupils 
to Franklin park during the Indian summer, or, 
hetter still, go out with some of their interested 
pupils after school or on Saturday. 

Whatever the result, the experiment of making a 
mental refectory of the old-time refectory building 
will be watched with a great deal of interest as an 
educational venture. 


TEACHERS AVERAGE MUNTHLY 
SALARIES. 


Males. Females, 
Maine .. 39.30 $26 59 


New Hampshire 69 75 40.59 
New Jersey 48.12 
Suvuth Carolina 25.96 23 20 
South Dakota........ 33.10 30 25 
WYOMING: 79.68 43.36 
Washington 42.13 34.53 


—Virginia Schoal Report. 


THE YEARLY THEME. 
BY AUSTINE I. CAMP, 

How many schools have begun, this fall, a journal 
of nature observation? How many teachers have 
already assigned to each pupil a line for observa- 
tion and research in the great field of nature, to be 
pursued throughout the year and reported on in 
some form next June? If our nature study does 
not, to some degree, fit the pupils to carry on inde- 
pendent and extended research, it accomplishes too 
little. It is the patient watching of the slow de- 
velopment and growth that is to bring the student 
into close acquaintance with nature’s sure methods, 
and instill within him a respect for the “process of 
the suns.” Then, too, he needs to learn to select 
for himself the most important data from a large 
field of observation, to acquire the ability to decide 
upon the relative importance of facts and conditions 
through the exercise of his own judgment. 

With trolley lines going thither and yon, and 
arboretums almost next door, city children are no 
longer shut out from the blessed woods and fields. 
Send the pupils out to observe the trees in autumn, 
winter, and spring, each one assigned a certain 
variety, or perhaps a species; the perennials, so 
many just now showing the perfection of foliage, for 
instance, the. hepatica; the fruitage, now in all its 
brilliant beauty or admirable for the wonderful con- 
trivances for the dissemination of germs; the habits 
of animals for each of the three seasons, hibernation 
has begun for insects and mammals, and migration 
is going on; or the fern-life, spores are in evidence, 
and the bleaching process is bo be observed. The 
whole school may well attend to-the flora and fauna 
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of the locality as far as kinds in general are con- 
cerned. 

Having assigned the topics, of course, from time 
to time, the teacher will instruct her entire class on 
general matters concerning each, and see that good 
reference books are within the grasp of each and all. 
With time to collect facts and information, time to 
consider and investigate, time to make knowledge 
wisdom, the pupil will stand some chance of coming 
to belong to the rank and file of nature lovers, the 
rank and file of thinkers. He comes to the teacher 
with a mind, and he should be helped to use it, and 
to a confidence in its power to find out and express 
his knowledge. If the grades could accomplish 
that much for their students, and at the same time 
drill them into habits of good form in presentation, 
accuracy in the use of words, capitals, and punctua- 
tion marks, as well as correct orthography, the aczd- 
emic schools could go on to help them think ab- 
stractly, and when college is reached, the student 
would be enabled to work as a scholar should. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE.—(IIL) 


BY CHARLES F. KING, BOSTON. 


IMPERFECT CHILDREN. 


Do we not read in the oldest historical book ex- 
tant that in all of God’s dealings with h's people, 
both rewards and punishments, love and fear, were 
freely employed to induce mankind to do right? 
Do you suppose for a moment that God does not 
thoroughly understand human nature? And again, 
is there not a wide difference between wholesome fear 
and abject fear? 

Some persons talk about children as if most of 
them were nearly perfect. For over forty years I 
have been searching for angelic children. 

All children, like adults, are imperfect; but there 
is a wide difference between the best and the worst. 
At least two-thirds of the children are easily gov- 
-erned by experienced and naturally endowed teach- 
ers; the other one-third are much more difficult to 
manage. Certain schools have among this last third 
a few very hard characters, who are forced into 
school by the compulsory law, boys who do not like 
study, who hate it, in fact; whose one only hope is 
to make mischief and plague the teacher; who read 
dime novels and go to dime museums; smoke cigar- 
ettes; swear, lie, and steal; are out late at night or 
all night; and whose parents have no more control 
of them than of the movements of the sun. This 
is not an imaginary description, but that of a real 
boy just sent to the parental school. After he left, 
the work of controlling the room was reduced ten- 
fold. 

Let me introduce you to a few more I have known. 
There was the boy that threw rocks at his teacher; 
the two who threw bricks, the one that last week 
presented his teacher with a fine bunch of tulips— 
just stolen from a neighbor’s garden; the one who 
came to school with a club two feet long under his 
blouse, hoping to have a fight; the boy that threw 
an inkwell toward his teacher; the one who drew a 
knife: the one who scared the other boys by firing 
a revolver on his way to school; the one who two 
years ago pointed a loaded revolver toward his 
teacher, before the whole class. 

Then there are the vulgar boys, the out and out 
impudent ones, the mischievous boys who frequently 
destroy school property, break glass and steal copper 
and lead; the bad girls who steal from other girls, 
who write the most indecent language where inno- 
cent girls can see it, and who though so young are 
morally bad and outcasts. A few years ago a young 
girl brought to school a shoemaker’s knife and cut in 
pieces in the yard a dozen dresses before the knife 
was captured. 

Can such children be governed by appeals to the 
higher motives alone? Yet they are worth saving, 
and some of them have been saved and made into 
respectable citizens by firm and loving teachers.— 
Address. 


There is something in October sets the gypsy blood astir; 
We must rise and fo'low her, 
When from every hill of flame 
She calls and callg each vagabond by name. 
—Bliss Carmen, 


METHOD IN GENERAL HISTORY. 


BY JOHN D. MEESE, 
State Normal School, California, Pa. 


If one will take time to converse at some length 
with students who have “completed”’ the subject of 
General History in our high schools and academies, 


‘he will find that most of them lack definite knowl- 


edge about those important facts concerning which 
every one ought to be well informed. He will find, 
moreover, a lack of the sense of time, of co- 
relationship of events, and of proportion,—three ex- 
ceedingly important elements in true concepts of 
historical events. ‘To illustrate my meaning in the 
concrete, I cite a few examples. Ordinarily there is 
a tendency among these students to regard the 
people who lived before the Christian era as con- 
temporaries. Menes would have had no trouble to 
meet Sennacherib at some half-way place like Jeru- 
salem to discuss international affairs. ‘That Sen- 
nacherib is closer in time to Lincoln than to Menes, 
is a fact which never occurred to them. Utter con- 
fusion reigns with regard to the order of persons 
and events. Indefinite guesses are ventured to 
questions concerning the priority of Cyrus or Solo- 
mon, Moses or Cicero, Alfred or Alaric. William of 
England is very generally confounded with William 
the Silent. As for the Holy Rotaan empire, it was 
ruled either by Caesar or by the Pope. Mary Queen 
of Scots “puzzles the will,” and the Wars of the 
Roses, ‘the Hundred Years’ war, and the Thirty 
Years’ War—all blend in one wild chaos. I have 
found that many students think of the Parthenon 
as a kind of overgrown barn with posts in front. 
Why it was erected, whether it was Gothic or Doric, 
marble or sandstone, whether it had doors or not, 
covered with Michigan shingles or Dacian plank:, 
whether Parthenon or Pantheon, are questions quite 
beyond their ability to answer. T'wo facts seem well 
imbedded in the memories of those whom I have ex- 
amined; namely, that Adam lived before Abraham, 
and that Napoleon was overthrown at Waterloo. My 
heart leaps with joy when there comes before me a 
bright boy or girl who can give a tolerably clear ac- 
count of Tours or Magna Charta. 

But all this is negative. It is altogether likely 
that poor teaching lies at the bottom of the trouble. 
Many teachers fail in presenting this branch of 
study (1) because they assign work in a text-book 
by the “next ten pages” method; or (2) because they 
fail to illustrate the text by charts, pictures, an: 
reference works; or (3) because all persons and 
events are considered on the same dead level, none 
being regarded more important than the rest. The 
error first named naturally links itself with that 
mentioned last. The two combined are sure to take 
away whatever interest the student may have had in 
the study at the outset. 

A rational method of teaching history will first of 
all cultivate the sense of proportion. It will lay 
special emphasis on the study of those great men, 
conditions, and events that have contributed most 
to the leading moveménts in the world-life of 
humanity. It will not consider the Barrack em- 
perors as the equals of Constantine and Trajan. It 
will not place equal emphasis on Balls Bluff and 
Austerlitz. A good method will take cognizance of 
the time element. It is the quack pedagog who is 
always harping on “facts” to the exclusion of dates. 
Rameses will be held at arm’s length from Darius, 
and the latter will stand at his proper distance from 
Charlemagne. History without datés would col- 
lapse after the manner of the body without its 
skeleton. 

In this connection the thoughtful teacher will, of 
course, recognize the vast influence of perspective. 
To the present generation a considerable interval of 
time separates the death of Lincoln from the in- 
auguration of McKinley. These same events trans- 
ferred to the era of Cyrus the Mede would converge 
like rails on a track in the distance. It is the work- 
ing of this natural law in the realm of the intel- 
lectual world that confuses the student when he 
turns his attention to ancient history. 

Again, a good method of teaching history will 
take account of results as well as causes. Some his- 


torical events, it is true, are like the event that once 
in a while happens when a man hauls dynamite 
over a rough road. It happens, and there is no more 
to say. But the events that are worth the attention 
of a young student in his brief course usually cast 
long shadows down the aisles of time. There are 
other matters to think of in presenting this most 
difficult of all subjects to teach. There is, as a last 
example, that discriminating sense to cultiva‘e in 
students which will lead them to see the relative- 
ness, or I may say justification, of events. -Why did 
the Egyptians build such huge temples as they did? 
Why did Philip and the Duke of Alva pursue an 
exterminating policy toward the Netherlands? To 
the ordinary student all these people did much that 
we should call unjust or ridiculous, nay, even fool- 
ish. History shows in most instances that they 
were intelligent people. This is especizlly true of 
the Egyptians. How shall we reconcile Egyptian 
animal worship with Egyptian intelligence? The 
justification of all these things in a historical sense 
can appear only when one can learn to look at them 
from the standpoint of the actors themselves and 
their environment. 

In the matter of time spacing, I have found it a 
useful device to stretch a long piece of cloth black- 
board, about two feet wide, above the working black- 
hoard in my recitation room. Beginning at the left, 
I place the name of Rameses, then, at their proper 
intervals to the right, come the names of David, 
(vrus, Caesar, Alaric,~ Alfred, Cromwell, and the 
rest. 

Perhaps a more important matter is the selection 
of topics when one has too much to do in the time 
alloted. In answering the inquiry raised at this 
point, I shall say in the first place that one must 
not attempt to teach everything in General History 
in a year’s time. This advice will not seem so. ill- 
timed when it is recalled that scores of teachers 
cling to the plan of always assigning the “next ten 
pages” whatever the importance of those ten pages 
may or may not be. My plan is to select as many 
subjects as the class can handle well during the 
vear. The rest may go over to the future. Of 
course one could spend the year on Rome or Eng- 


land, but that would not meet the requirements of 


“general” history. A compromise is therefore made 
with the “requirements,” and our year’s work will 
be made up about like this: Preparatory work, one 
week; a rather thorough study of Egypt, three 
weeks; a far less thorough study of the Western 
Asiatic nations, three weeks; Greece, six weeks; 
Rome, seven ‘weeks; leading events in the Middle 
Ages, seven weeks; times of Louis XIV, the French 
Revolution, and Napoleon, four weeks; England, 
seven weeks; Reviews and Miscellany, two weeks; 
total, forty weeks. This program is varied from 
time to time, but remains substantially the same. 
Even with this reduction of the number of topics 
available in General History, many will say that the 
foregoing outline is far too extensive for a year’s 
work. ‘The criticism is just, if one attempts to 
study each country exhaustively. I shall cite an 
example to show what my practice has been in fol- 
lowing the outline given. 

In taking up Egypt, if I decide to use only three 
weeks, I put two weeks of that time on Karnak, 
Rameses the Great, the Great Pyramid, and Egyp- 
tian religion. For material the class is instructed 
to draw heavily on the Cyclopedias, Rawlinson’s 
“Ancient Egypt,” Amelia Edwards’ “One Thousand 
Miles Up the Nile,” Church’s “Herodotus,” and 
Stoddard’s Lectures. Do we use a_ text-book? 
Yes; although we have an excellent reference and 
general library. It has always occurred to me that 
after the student has gathered a number of facts, 
in and out of the classroom, it does him good to 
read a summary of the more important facts by such 
a thoughtful and discriminating compiler as Myers 
or Fisher or Colby, or any one of three or four 
others that might be named. In addition to writing 
his notes and outlines legibly in a book, the student 
is directed during the year to make a number of il- 
lustrative maps and charts. Among these are found 
a map of the city of Rome, a chart of the Scipio 
family, historical time clocks, a diagram of the floor 
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DIPLOMATIC CHANGES. 

The president has announced six important diplomatic 
appointments, resulting trom the retirement of Dr. An- 
drew D. White, the ambassador to Germany. In five of 
the cases, experienced representatives of the United 
States in foreign countries have been promoted for merit, 
the single vacancy at the foot of the list being filled by 
a new, but not unknown, figure in public life. The ap- 
pointments, which will take effect when Ambassador 
White leaves Berlin in November, are as follows: — 

Charlemagne Tower of Pennsylvania, now ambassador 
to Russia, to be ambassador to Germany. 

Robert 8. MeCormick of Illinois, now ambassador to 
Austria-Hungary, to be ambassador to Russia. 

Bellamy Storer of Ohio, now minister to Spain, to be 
umbassador to Austria-Hungary. 

Arthur 8. Hardy of New Hampshire, now minister to 
switzerland, to be minister to Spain. 

Charles Page Bryan of Illinois, now minister to Brazil, 
to be minister to Switzerland. 

David E. Thompson of Nebraska, to be minister to 
Prazil.—Atlantic Educational Journal. 


SHAKESPHARE’S KING HENRY V.—(11) 


TOPICS. [Continued.} 

23. What messenger and message did Henry 
send to French king? (Act II, scene 4.) 

24. Henry’s speech to the soldiers at Harfleur. 
His ideal man in peace and in war. 

25. Why does Shakespeare introduce the Scotch- 
ihe Irishman, and the Welshman into the 
play? What are their characteristics, respectively? 
Which is best drawn? What is his hobby? 

26. Give gist of Henry’s warning to the gover- 
nor and citizens of Harfleur. 

27. Describe Katharine’s. lesson in English. 

28. What answer did French make to Henry, 
and in what unusual way did he receive it? (Act TIT, 
scene 6.) 

29. Henry’s philosophic remark about “things 
evil.” Rss, TV, scene 1.) His thoughts on “Cere- 
mony.’ 

30. Henry’s views. on a king’s responsibility in 
war. (Act IV, scene 1.) 

31. Note the penitential reference to Richard’s 
death. What amends made? 

32. Note Henry’s fine speech to Westmoreland, 
hefore the battle. 

33. Contrast French boasting with Henry’s al- 
most entire avoidance of it. 


man, 


34. Shakespeare’s object in introducing the 
scene between Pistol and his French prisoner? 

35. Note Exeter’s perfect description of death 
of York and Suffolk. 

36. In what single but painful way does Henry 
disappoint you in the battle? 

37. Contrast jocular spirit and gravity of Henry. 
(Compare Abraham Lincoln.) 

38. Describe Pistol’s eating leek under compul- 
sion. Why so punished? 

39. Note Burgundy’s noble plea for peace. (Act 
V., scene 2.) 

40. Describe courtship of Henry and Katharine. 

41. Does the final appearance of hero fully meet 
the demands of dramatic art? How may it be ac- 
counted for? 
' 42. What are the dominant motives of Shakes- 
peare in this play? 

43. What rank should this isaak hold among 
Shakespeare’s historical plays? 


OUTLINE FOR STUDY OF LIFE IN THE 
COLONIES. 


The following outline is from a syllabus published for 
the schools of Superior, Wis., and is designed for sev- 
enth grade work, It will do just as well for eighth 
grade classes which have not already covered the 
ground. Histery study followed according to such a 
course will not be the dry and uninteresting work which 
so many pupils who are confined to the brief statements 
of the text-book find it. Formal history sketches, biog- 
raphy, fiction, and poetry all are combined to throw 
light upon the subject, giving a life and blood reality 
to the people and events, which is sure to interest. 


(1) Massachusetts :— 
1. Plymouth Rock and the Pilgrims—Standish. 
Salem and the Puritans—Endicott. 
(a) Hemans—Landing of the Pilgrims. 
(b) Holmes—Pilgrim’s Vision. 
(c) Governor Bradford—History of Plymouth 
Plantation. 
2, The Puritan Exodus. 
(a) Fiske—Beginnings of England. 
(b) Fiske—Irving’s Washington and His Coun- 
try. 
3. The Persecution of the Quakers. 
(a) Whittier—The Quakef of the Olden Time. 
(b) Drake—Making of New England. 
(ce) Fiske—Beginnings of New England. 


HISTORICAL FICTION OF ENGLAND. 


PERIOD. 
Saxon England, ‘Harold, 
Norman Conquest, Hereward, 
Third Crusade, Ivanhoe, 


Wars of the Roses, 


BOOK. 
11TH CENTURY. 


AUTHOR. 


Bulwer-Lytton 
Charles Kingsley 


12TH CENTURY. 


Walter Scott 


15TH CENTURY. 
Last of the Barons, 


Bulwer-Lytton 
G.-P. R, James 


Miss Manning 
Charles Reade 
Stanley Weyman 
Walter Scott 


Richard IIL., The Woodman, 
16TH CENTURY. 

' Henry TIL, Household of Sir Thomas More, 
The Reformation, The Cloister and the Hearth, 
Queen Mary, Story of Francis Cludde, 
Queen Elizabeta, Kenilworth, 

Westward Ho, 


Charles Kingsley 


17TH CENTURY. 


James I., 
Caged Lion, 


Gunpowder Plot, Guy Fawkes, 


Fortunes of Nigel, 


Walter Scott 

M. Yonge 

W. H. Ainsworth 
G. P. R. James 


Civil War, The Cavalier, 
“ ; Children of the New Forest, Frederick Marryat 
Walter Scott 

Woodstock, 
“ St. George and St. Michael, orge Macdonald 
‘ G. P. R, James 
Charles IT. The Robber, 

Walter Scott 

Old Mortality, 
Ta Il Lorna Doone, R. D. Blackmore 
Walter Besant 


Monmouth’s Rebellion, 
“ Micah Clarke, 


William and Mary, 
Queen Anne, Henry Esmond, 
George I., 
George 
“ Peg Woffington, 


George II.—1745, Waverley, 
Guy Mannering 
George IIL, The Virginians, 


“No Popery Riots,” Barnaby Rudge, 


Campaign of 1815, 

The Chartists, Alton Locke, 

Crimean War, Ravenshoe, 

Manufacturing Districts, Mary Barton, 
Wenderholme, 


For Faith and Freedom, 


The King’s Highway, 
, 18TH CENTURY. 


Captain Singleton, 
Roderick Random, 


19TH CENTURY. 
Aims and Obstacles, 


A. Conan Doyle 
G. P. R. James 


W. M. Thackeray 
Daniel Defoe 

T. G. Smollett 
Charles Reade 
Walter Scott 
Walter Scott 

W. M. Thackeray 
Charles Dickens 


G. P. R, James 

Charles Kingsley 

Henry Kingsley 

Mrs. Gaskell 

P. G. Hamerton 

Home Journal. 


(d) Hawthorne—The Gentle Boy, 
Tales.} 
4. The Salem Witchcraft. 
(a) Whittier—The Witch’s Daughter. 
5. The Pequot War. 
(a) Drake—-Making of New England. 
(b) Fiske—Beginnings of New England. 
Reference: Fiske—Irving’s Washington and His Coun- 


[Twice Told 


Beginnings of New England. 

U. 8. History. 
Hawthorne—True Stories of New England 

History, Parts I, and II. 
Montgomery—U. History. 
Drake—Making of New England. 

Making of Virginia. 

f. Discovery of White Mountains. 

Drake—Making of New England. 
Hawthorne—Tales of the White Hills. 

(2) Virginia Colony—a thorough study. Compare 
and contrast Massachusetts and Virginia col- 
onies in religion, government, education, in- 
dustries, and systems of labor, A careful 
‘study of them as types and as furnishing con- 
ditions for the widely different and differing 
civilizations which developed in the North 
and in the South. Sketch maps. 

Reference: Montgomery—English History for account 
of James I., and for political and relig- 
ious conditions in England. 

Channing—Student’s History. 
Fiske—-Beginnings of New England 

Civil Government, 

Irving’s Washington. 

U. S. History. 
Drake—Making of New England. 

Making of Virginia. 
Hawthorne—Biographical Sketches. 
John Smith—Settlement of Virginia. 
Cooper—Leather Stocking Tales. 
Ncrmal Fourth Reader. 

Study the following colonies more briefly, noting es- 
pecially the domestic life, political and religious cus- 
toms, industries, ete., of Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Maryland, New York, Connecticut. Georgia.—The In- 
telligence. 


THANKSGIVIN G: DA 


BY OLIVE E, DANA. 


ro 


1. Singing (to the tune, “Germany,” from Beethoven, 
or to the familiar “Hursley,” used with the well- known 
hymn, “Sun of My Soul, Thou Saviour Dear.” In 
either case, it shou'd be sung more rapidly, and with 
animation). 


Bow down thine ear, our God, to hear 
Thanksgivings for the rounded year; 

For grain new-reaped from hill and plain, 
For orchard-bounties given again. 


Hear us, our Father, while we own 

The joys that all our homes have known; 
For wonted mercies, full and sweet, 

For blessings all the days repeat, 


We praise thee for thy sheltering sway 
O’er our dear land e’en till this day; 
Our heritage from ancient years,— 
_The common weal our task uprears. 


We bring to thee our rev’rent praise 
For love that all our life o’erlays; 
Our Father, take our gratitude,— 
Unfailing are thy gifts, and good! 


Reading of the president’s proclamation. 
3. Reading of the governor’s proclamation. 
4. Singing. 


Responsive Scripture reading. 
“Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands.” 
“O sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving; sing praises 
upon the harp unto our God.” 

“Know ye that the Lord he is God: it is he that hath 
made us, and not we ourselves; we are his OR and 
the sheep of his hand.” 

“He telleth the number of the stars; 
all by their names.” 

“Who laid the foundations of the earth, that it should 
not be moved forever.” 

“Who covereth the heaven with clouds, and prepareth 
rain for the earth; and maketh grass to grow upon the 
mountains, and herb for the use of man, that he may 
bring forth food out of the earth.” 

“Who giveth fodder unto the catile, 
young ravens that call upon him.” 


ov 


he calleth them 


and feedeth the 


{Continued on page 270,) 
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6-10. 

Chicago is receiving nearly 25,000,000 feet of 
lumber a week. 

British Columbia threshed half a million bushels 
of wheat a day through her season. 

George Edward Woodberry: is Columbia’s bright- 
est star just now. Harper’s Monthly is using him to 
great advantage in these days of its greatest glory. 


The printing of the volume of the N. E. A. and 
expressing of the same to members is $6,400 a year. 
This is a grand contribution to professional ad- 
vancement. 


GROWTH OF A CENTURY. 

That increase has been enormous. France has 
grown from 25,000,000 to 40,000,000, Germany 
from 20,000,000 to 55,000,000, Russia (partly from 
annexation) from 40,000,000 to 135,000,000, the 
English population of the British Empire from 
15,000,000 to 55,000,000, and the United States 
from rather over 5,000,000 to nearly 80,000,000. 
Altogether, the growth is, in round numbers, from 
170,000,000 to 510,000,000, or the space which, at 
the beginning of the century, was occupied by one 
person must now accommodate three. 


EDUCATIONAL HALL. 

Marty cities and some counties now have an edu- 
cational hall. This is one of the most important 
of all professional aids. It is not only highly us:- 
ful to the teachers and to the community, but it is 
also a grand thing for the profession as such. It 
gives teaching an added. dignity and teacher: 
greater self-respect. It goes a long way toward help- 
ing teachers to recognize themselves and to be recog- 
nized as edueators. It unifies the corps and mag +i- 
fies the responsibility of teaching. 

Buffalo and Peoria each have a beautiful educa- 


tional hall, and Bergen county, N. J., and Logan 
county, Ohio, each has an equally delightful room. 
If I am not misinformed, Bergen county provided 
the first educational hall in the United States. 


THE LONG AND SHOKT OF IT. 

The Chicago medical examiners are the first great 
joke of the new century. Nearly two years had ex- 
pired without any great national joke. The last 
famous joke was in New York. Now it is in 
Chicago. The medical examiners of that city seri- 
ously and furiously announce that a teacher should 
be large in order to be a success. Bulk is, according 
to their official edict, a prime pedagogical factor. 

And that in Margaret Haley's city! Ask the 
hoard of equalization of Illinois, or the board of 
education, or Mayor Harrison, how much too small 
Miss Haley is for real effectiveness. 

There is not a reader of these lines who cannot 
recall some of the mightiest teachers he knows who 
have been small. Alice Freeman Palmer, Mary E. 
Woolley, Luey Wheelock, Ela F. Young, Sarah C. 
Brooks are among the mightiest women in influence 
in the schoolroom, on the platform, and in educa- 
tional councils. Any one of them is as eminent in 
her profession as any one of the “bulky” medical 
examiners, and no one of them is “bulky.” Thon 
there was Mary Lyon, of international fame, and 
Miss Evans, of Lake Frie College fame, Miss Dol- 
phin, whe was the superintendent of the largest city 
schoo! svstem of any woman in the country for sev- 
era! vears, was far from bulky, and there is Miss 
Shrieber of the New York state superintendent's 
force, and Miss Reveley of Cleveland, Miss Emma G. 
Comstock of Scranton, Miss Bessie Howes of 
Bridgeport, Miss Harris of Rochester, Miss 
Tender of Buffalo, Miss Buckbee of California, 
Penn., and we could go on to the end of the chap- 
ter. Indeed, a prominent educational woman who 
is “bulky” is unknown, and even those who are rea- 
sonably stout are rare. If Chicago had set about 
the task of finding something limitlessly absurd she 
could hardly have hit upon so good a sample as was 
furnished gratis by its medical examiners. 


WE TOLD YOU SO. 

The N. kK. A. will meet in Boston July 6-10, 1903 
We told you so on July 17, and on October 14 the 
officials of the N. FE. A. told vou so. The diree ors 
voted it at Minneapolis unanimously and with a 
snapping emphasis never before known in the his- 
tory of the N. EF. A., but there are details that make 
it impossible to give an official announcement until 
these are all complied with, so that it is rarely safe 
or wise to announce a meeting place until the exeeu- 
tive hoard has completed its work. In this cae, 
however, it was entirely safe, because the board of 
directors were so enthusiastic: that nothing else 
would have been acceptable, and, in the second place, 
we knew that even that executive board could ask 
nothing that would not be granted. There are no 
railroads in the country that can act more quickly 
than the New England officials, and there are no 
roads quite so ready to serve educational interests as 
these. We, therefore, “told you so” in the first issue 
of the New England Journal of Education after the 
mecting at Minneapolis. What is much more sig- 
nificant, the executive board has told you so six 
months ahead of several of their announcement:, 
and three months ahead of their usual announece- 
ments. Now let all get to work organizing excur- 
sions. The state of Washington, the farthest away 
of all, is already planning for a large delegation. It 
is not a day too soon to begin to arrange for excur- 
sions to Boston in 1903, 


EXHIBITS AT THE N. E. A, 

A closer relation should be established between 
the National Association and those who expend 
freely to bring everything of interest to teachers,— 
convenient for thei mspection. 

The exhibits représent the theories enunciated 


from the platform in material form. In the past, 
there has been a feeling among the publishers and 
others who bring articles which should interest 
teachers, that before a convention, the association 
makes much effort to induce the exhibits, but dur- 
ing the convention, do not give them the support 
they are entitled to. 

There may be one good reason for this lack of 
support, which is that the officers of the association 
are mostly in cities of such prominence that they 
are familiar with all that. would be displayed. 

But they should remember that the majority of 
those attending school conventions come from placcs 
too small for the exhibitors to send their represen- 
tatives to them to explain and illustrate all the 
stimulants to knowledge. ; 

The merchant is quick to materialize the thought 
of the professor. In future conventions a greiter 
recognition of the value of the exhibits should be 
shown, by mention in the official program, or by as- 
signing certain hours in the program for the inspec- 
tion of the displays which can so greatly increase 
the knowledge of the average teacher in the efforts 
made by the publisher, the manufacturer, and the 
inventor to enlarge their vision. Boston will be a 
good place to begin. ’ 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SANFORD, MAINE. 
| Editorial. | 

Sanford is one of the much-benefited-by- 
electricity towns. Although it is the largest town 
in the state—7,000,—and larger than several of the 
cities, it has been side-tracked on an unimportant 
road until the electric cars connected it with both 
the main division of the Boston & Maine road, and 
with the popular seaside resorts. 

Its industries are distinctive, making, among 
other things, the most and best plush in the country, 
practically all the plush used in car-making. 

Now it has a new distinction, the finest school 
building in the state. Lewiston and Brunswick 
will probably question this assertion, and Sanford 
can afford to admit their claim, but the fact remains 
that the new high schoolhouse, dedicated on Sep- 
tember 6, is all in all the most complete and up-to- 
date in interior arrangements and appointments in 
Maine. 

Sanford has gained somewhat by her long semi- 
seclusion, as it has developéd a self-reliance and 
home development not known either in suburban 
towns or in places of sudden growth, so that she is 
one of the most attractive and wholesome large 
towns in New England. 

Not the least of her good fortune is the having 
as superintendent a young man, Myron E. Bennett, 
a nutive of the town, scholarly, professionally aspir- 
ing, with the confidence of the community. He 
began service at twenty-two, and has done much for 
the town educationally. 


CANADA. 


The Dominion of Canada has taken a new inter- 
est both for herself and for her neighbors. The 
hew century has done no more for any civilized por- 
tion of the globe than for the land beyond the great 
lakes, 

The provinces and the states must have greatly 
heightened interests. It is not for me to assume 
wisdom as to: their future political relations, though 
it may be safe to say that until there are indications 
stronger than those of the present, it is not worth 
while for the schools to say aught or think much 
about this. We should, however, teach of the 
Dominion, and her provinces and _ territories, as 
detinitely and as fully as of the states. Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, Quebee and Ontario, Manitoba 
and British Columbia should be as distinct realities 
as any states of equal population and commercial 
importance. Assiniboia, Alberta, and the rest of 
the Northwest Territory, should also be clearly ap- 
preciated, 

Our virtual neglect of the Dominion and her 
provinces is as greata folly as it is an injustice. 


\ 
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‘he Maritime Provinces are more important com- 
ercially and soeially to New England than are a 
‘hird of the states, while Upper and Lower Canada, 
Ontario and Quebec—are of interest far beyond 
lat their population would indicate. Their fruit, 
oame, lumber, and stock are to signify more and 
to us continually. Manitoba and the terri- 
tories are to be our great rivals in the wheat market 
o{ Europe, aud in the mineral markets of the world, 
ritisli Columbia is our only rival on the Pacific. 

‘Their transcontinental railway is already a serious 
competitor, and when she has European steamers 
running on fast time, she will add materially to our 
couse (or watehfulness. All these rivalries mav en- 
ance our interests in them in a friendly or un- 
friendly way as the case may be, and it takes slight 
yisdom to know which is preferable. With the dis- 
cussion certain ‘to arise, it is of highest importance 
that all our children shall know of the Dominion 
and her provinees and territories in a non-partisan 
hut complete way. . 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The immediate results of the conference which 
President Roosevelt had with President Mitchell 
and the coal operators on the third of October were 
_(isappointing enough; but that meeting set in 
motion forces of conciliation which finally overcame 
all obstacles. On the 14th, the operators, through 
Mr. Morgan, presented an offer of arbitration 
‘rough a tribunal to be appointed by the President, 
which was not materially different from that which 
\(r. Mitchell had made, except that it was coupled 
with stipulations as to the selections of arbitrators. 
These were put in a form distasteful to the miners, 
lit a second conference between the President and 
Mr. Mitchell smoothed away all difficulties, and an 
agreement satisfactory to both parties was the result. 
The 15th of October will long be noteworthy as 
marking the beginning of the end of the most de- 


structive and obstinate struggle in American indus-. 


trial history. 
* 

In his selection of the arbitration commissioncrs, 
President Roosevelt manifested the tact which he 
has displayed at every stage of his intervention. He 
chose men of the type suggested by the operators, 
hut he made the commission of six jnstead of five 
members, in compliance with Mr. Mitchell’s desire; 
and he virtually added a seventh in the person of 
Labor Commissioner Wright, as recorder. The sixth 
member is the Roman Catholic bishop of Peoria, Dr. 
Spalding, who has just been designated archbishop 
of Chicago, a man of broad views and warm sym- 
pathies, in whom both sides will have confidence. 
The other five include an oflicer of the engineer 
corps of the army, an expert mining engineer, a 
judge of the United States circuit court, a member 
who is practically acquainted with the mining and 
selling of coal, and Mr. Clark, chief of the order of 
Railway Conductors, who serves in the dual capacity 
of a sociologist and a representative of labor inter- 
ests. It is a well-balanced commission, whose find- 
ings will command universal respect. 

* * 

The operators are “at pains to explain that, in ac- 
cepting the principle of arbitration, they are not 
making concessions to the strikers, but to humanity 
and to the necessities of the public. This is doubt- 
less true. It was a long time before the interests of 
the third party in the contest, as President Roosevelt 
presented the case—namely, the suffering public— 
received much attention by either of the combatants, 
hut they made themselves felt at last; and there 
were signs of a slowly-gathering public wrath, which 
neither side to the dispute could afford to disregard. 
lt is interesting to observe that public sentiment has 
veered to and fro, with slight regard to the rights 
and wrongs of the original questions, but rather 
with reference to the temper shown by the parties 
'o the struggle, and their readiness or unreadiness to 
concede something to the public needs. 

* 

As to the gains to the men, if the arbitration 
should give them the increase of wages which they 
contended for, their total loss of wages for five 


months and more is an offsetting factor of consid- 
erable importance. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
some time ago made a computation of the length of 
time which would be necessary, at the advance of 
wages resulting from successful strikes, for the men 
to,recover the money lost by being out of work... In 
some strikes which were classed as successful, and 
whose average length was three months, it was 


‘found that it would take as long as six years to 


recoup. Other things being equal, on the basis of a 
ten per cent. increase after five months’ struggle, it 
would take the miners four years to recover their 
lost wages. But practically, the time required 
would be shorter than this, as their work would be 
steadier. 

% * 

The anomalous position of the inhabitants of 
Porto Rico under the constitution and laws of the 
United States has been clearly disclosed by a de- 
cision of Judge Lacombe of the United States circuit 
court at New York. Porto Rico is now an organized 
territory of the United States, but its people, accord- 
ing to this decision, are not citizens of this country, 
but aliens. It follows, of course, that technically 
at least they are people without a country. Their 
exceptional position arises from the fact that the 
treaty of Paris, by which Porto Rico was ceded to 
the United States, did not declare the inhabitants 
citizens of this country, but left their status to be 
defined by Congress; and Congress, in creating a ter- 
ritorial government for Porto Rico described its peo- 
ple not as citizens of the United States, but of Porto 
Rico. The case decided by Judge Lacombe arose 
from the application of our immigration laws to a 
Porto Rican, which the court sustains. 

* 


The French Assembly and the German Reichstag 
resumed their sittings on the same day, the 14th. 
The Chamber of Deputies opened with a promise of 
a storm, in view of interpellations attacking the 
government for using troops against the strikers in 
the coal fields, and also for using them in the case 
of the school troubles in Brittany. The situation 
was complicated by the fact that the Socialists, who 
are with the government on the school questiqns, 
and whose support is essential to the maintenance of 
the ministry, are strongly opposed to it on the other. 
The government, however, so far from flinching in 
its policy as to the closing of unauthorized schools, 
has introduced a bill giving it enlarged powers in 
that direction. 

* * 

The chief question before the Reichstag is the 
tariff bill, upon the drafting and revision of which 
a special parliamentary committee has been busy for 
months. The government here confronts an un- 
pleasant alternative. The Agrarians have domin- 
ated the committee, and have increased the duties in 
the bill to such an extent as to make the measure 
unacceptable to the government. If the chancellor 
rejects the bill in its present form, he must alienate 
the Agrarians, whose support is indispensable to the 
ministry. On the other hand, if he accepts the bill, 
he will invite reprisals from other nations, and will 
give the Socialists a taking issue in opposing what 
they call a “hunger tax.” In either case, it is quite 
probable that there will he a dissolution of the 
Reichstag, which will surely increase the Socialist 
strength. \ 

* * * 

The decision of the arbitration tribunal at The 
Hague upon the so-called Pious fund case is in favor 
of the United States by the unanimous vote of the 
arbitrators; and Mexico will accordingly be called 
upon to pay the United States about one and a half 
million dollars in Mexican money, and about 
$43,000 annually afterward. It is fortunate that 
the first case to come before the tribunal was one 
involving no question of national honor, and one in 
which the total absence of rancor makes the accept- 
ance of the award easy for the defeated litigant. 
The chief beneficiaries of the award will be the 
Catholic authorities on the Pacific coast, to whom it 
will bring funds for the proseeution of mission work. 


EVERY ESSENTIAL, NO NON-ESSENTIAL, 
IN ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES AND 
PROBLEMS. 


Beginning November 27, the New England Jour- 
nal of Education will issue the first of ten articles 
on Arithmetic that will contain every essential and 
no non-essential in examples and problems. 

Never before in book or periodical has there been 
anything so complete, so logical, so valuable, in 
arithmetic as this series will be. The articles are 
already in hand, and the publication is delayed 
merely for the sake of giving time to get in all the 
subscriptions that are to come for the series, 

Twenty-five cents for ten issues of the New Eng- 
land Journal of Education, beginning November 27, 
containing articles on “Every Essential and No 
Non-Essentials in Arithmetical Examples and Prob- 
lems.” 

Send in orders early. 

School boards should order for all their teachers 
from the third to the seventh grades inclusive. 

New England Journal of Education, 
29-A Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


{ Continued from page £66. ] 


of the Parthenon, and a chart of the English mon- 
archs. 

Reverting to our study of Ngypt, I desire to add 
a few words as to method in the treatment of a given 
topic. Let us take Karnak. To most people the 
word Karnak calls up the notion of a dozen or two 
tumble-down columns. There are not many who 
have formed any concept adequate to the reality of 
this immense pile. Even Amelia Edwards con- 
fesses that she was astounded when she for the first 
time found herself standing beside the pillars of 
this mightiest of human structures. It is clear 
from all this that the student should not be per- 
mitted to read carelessly over the five or six lines 
which his text-book contains on this subject. His 
attention must be directed to some large open space 
within easy reach where he may, in imagination, re- 
construct this great temple. Karnak was twelve 
hundred feet long. What does that mean? Meas- 
ure the distance along some street or in some open 
field and see for yourself. In this conneetion I like 
to compare the Nike Apteros of the Greeks with 
Karnak. Any average-sized recitation room will do 
to represent the size of the former, for it is only 
twenty-seven feet in length. It requires a_ten- 
acre field to represent Karnak. More than one 
hundred thousand people could have found standing 
room within its portals even after due allowance 
was made for all its columns and other obstructions. 

It is a most excellent plan to have a-class spend 
a great deal of time on the architecture and the lit- 
erature of a nation. These two factors, more than 
all else combined, make up the product of a people’s 
worth and influence. It may be remarked that he 
who studies well the Parthenon studies the mind of 
Athens in its palmiest davs. I like to have my boys 
and girls spend at least a week in the study of this 
noble work of art. We like to trace the gentle curve 
of the long base wall, the entasis of the fine Doric 
columns, the inlets for light near the ceiling, the 


‘exquisite color work, the figures on the frieze, and 


the chryselephantine statue of the Athene. In a 
similar wav we love to dwell on the story of the 
Iliad. Is it not probably true that the boy who 
knows well the Parthenon and the Iliad knows 
more of the Greek mind than one who has read 
hastily over all else in Greek history? 

What I have happened to say here about Greece 
is in some degree true of every other country. 
Hints and suggestions could be multiplied. Let me 
close with the thought that it should be the aim of 
the teacher to have his students feel at the end of 
the year that they know a great deal about some 
things—of course, the more things the better. 
Such knowledge justifies the classical aphorism of 
its making for power, and increases the likelihood 
of the student’s making further research for more 


truth. 
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“He maketh peace in thy borders, and filleth thee with 
the flour of wheat.” 

“He sendeth forth his commandment upon earth, and 
his word runneth very swiftly.” 

“Who giveth snow like wool; he scattereth his hoar- 
frost like ashes.” 

“He casteth forth his ice like morsels. Who is able to 
stand before his cold?” 

“He sendeth out his word, and melteth them; he 
vloweth with his wind, and the waters flow.” 

“Praise him for his mighty acts; praise him for his 
excellent greatness.” 

“One generation shall declare ‘his works to another, 
and shall declare thy mighty acts.” 

“All the earth shall worship thee, and shall sing unto 
thee; they shall sing unto thy name.” 

“For the kingdom is the Lord’s, and he is the governor 
among the nations.” 


6. Singing—‘“Speed Our Republic.” 
7. Recitation—“At Thanksgiving Time.” 


The fragrance of God’s sure harvests 
Seems forth on all winds to fare, 

And odors blown from blooms breeze-sown 
Still sweeten the frosty air. 


The flocks come in from the hillsides, 
The last leaves dance on the spray; 

The gleaning is done, the bins overrun, 
No guerdon is gone astray. 


The birds have flown from the orchards, 
But the children’s voices chime; 

In the wild flower’s dearth, how sweet on the hearth 
The wind-fanned breath of the pine! 


The ills we feared have passed by us, 
The dear old joys still are ours; 

We gather our own to each warm hearth-stone, 
While the year’s late twilight lowers. 


There is treasure of joys remembered, 
There is share in the world’s long toil, 

There is greatening thought, there is truth far-brought, 
There are hopes that no fears assoil. 


All around us are households folded 
Safer than flocks on the leas; 

There is daily bread, there’s a feast forth-spread, 
There’s comfort, and gladness, and peace! 


8. Nature speaks to every one of us in his own lan- 
guage, but there are some things she says to every man. 
She always has something to tell about the God who 
draws the veil of her beauty about the mysterious, life- 
laden processes that go on about us; and who brings us 
our daily bread wrapped in the sweetness of spring and 
the opulence of autumn. What she says depends very 
much on what we have heard already, and are willing 
to hear. Yet she has her surprisals, too. And there is 
in the least surrender to her suggestion and tuition more 
virtue than most of us know. 

9. How can one read the first chapter of Genesis only 
in the past tense? The epic of the creation is that of a 
living, unended deed—a palpitant, vital, intelligible 
process, pressing upon us with every breath and pulse- 
beat, veiling, and yet disclosing, its glory in every dawn 
and twilight, in every pricking blade and whitening 
sheaf. 

19. And he is indeed full of apprehension and poor in 
vision to whom there does not come, between the spring- 
ing and the ripening of the grain, some larger and 
nearer thought of God. Now we learn our dependence 
upon Him. Now we see the disclosure alike of His en- 
ergy and of His unfailing love. Now we perceive, too, 
our brotherhood, one with another, in our common need, 
and in the Fatherhood which al! men share. 

11. Now we see His tuition of men. God does not 
make manhood where there is no resistance to endeavor, 
no sharp need to call for close and constant effort; no 
hidden, yet always active, laws for the intelligence to lay 
hold of and ally, and adapt to its own ends: no uncer- 
tainties to be endured; mo masked and mighty forces 
waiting discovery and use. We see that in the lavish- 
ness of His bounty He calls us to work with Him, and 
to attain something of the stature of our own manhood 
in the cndeavor. So we may become His children, and 
share His purpose and His work on the earth. 

12. Singing. 

18. Recitation—Thanksgiving Day.” 

The sere grass shrinks from brook and ledge, 
The river laps the blackened sedge, 

But warm o’er all the sunshine lies, 

Poured from November’s bluest skies. 


The cheerful harvesting is done: 
The barns are full, the bins o’errun; 
While granary and storehouse hold 
A weajth more real than cojned gold, 


And summer’s quickening strength outpoured 
Lives not alone in juices stored 

In grain and grape; its warm tides thrill 

‘The braver heart and readier will. 


And see! where gathered households are, 
The ruddy firelight shines afar; 

The dear old homes their own enfold; 
The rosary of love is told. 


Now hastens joy’s own garnering; 
By every hearth glad voices ring; 
‘While pity. to unblazoned needs 
Forth with its ready bounty speeds. 
Dear sunlight of Thanksgiving Day, 
On all thy benedictions lay! 
Thy brightness seems, our ways above, 
The radiance of our Father’s love. 

14. Singing—“Home, Sweet Home.” 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER- 
ATURE*A—(XXVUT.) 


BY CHARLES B, KELLEY. 


WILLIAM M. THACKERAY, (1811—1863). 
Birthplace,—Caleutta. 
Parentage,—Son of an English official in Calcutta. 
Edueation,— University of Cambridge. 
¥riends,—Tennyson, Dickens, Browning. 
{ Traveled extensively. 


Public Life | Los fortune in speculation. 


Lecturer. 
( Vanity Fair. 
| Pendennis. 
; Esmond. 
Literary Works Virginians. 
The Newcomes. 
| Dennis Duval. 


Masterpiece,— Vanity Fair. 

Qualities,—Sensitive, unaffected, satirical, chari- 
table, refined, humorous. 

Criticism,—I regard Thackeray as one of the most 
soft-hearted of human beings, sweet as charity itself, 
who went about the world dropping pearls, doing 
good, and never wilfully inflicting a wound.—An- 
thony Trollope. 

Burial place.— 


*Copyrighted 1897. 


IMPRESSIONS OF C.-T. YERKES. 


BY T. P. O'CONNOR, 


Mr. Yerkes is a man between Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Morgan. Like Mr. Rockefeller, he comes of a stout non- 


conformist stock; his people were all Quakers, and he 
himself has the serenity of manner and expression 
which always distinguishes the Quaker, and which not 
all the worry of life or the Titanic conflicts of finance 
can wholly undo. Like Mr. Rockefeller, Mr, Yerkes is 
ascetic in his tastes. He rarely, if ever, touches wine. 
Now and then at a public dinner, and in order not to be 
singular, he sips a glass or so of champagne, but ordi- 


. marily he never touches any stimulant. What is more 


extraordinary is that he is equally abstemious with re- 
gard to those substitutes for alcohol which even the 
most ascetic love. General Booth has conquered most 
of the pleasures of the flesh, and Tolstoi has voluntarily 


' assumed the garb and taken to the food of the moujik, 


but neither the one nor the other has yet been “saved” 
from tea, Mr. Yerkes is better from that point of view 
than they are, for he does not drink tea or coffee, and 
he doesn’t smoke; this is, perhaps, one of the reasons 
why he has that Olympian serenity of temper. 

He is a man whose complexion and appearance re- 
flect this carefulness in living. He has the refined pal- 
lor of complexion which comes to such people, and the 
silver-white hair, the silver-white mustache, the calm, 
steady, serene eyes—all combine to give him an air of 
extraordinary distinction. He might be an ex-com- 
mander-in-chief, who, like Moltke, was able to keep 
silence in seven languages, and who fought great cam- 


paigns from the silence of his closet, or he might be a 


great student whose time had been spent over folios or 
in gazing at the silent mysteries of the stars; the last 
thing you would take him to be is the conqueror in the 
fierce and turbulent life of a city liké Chicago. 

Unlike the Rockefellers, and like Pierpont Morgan, 
Mr. Yerkes is an intense lover of art. After he has 
spent his days in his office on the Thames embankment, 
he strolls up to Bond street to look at the art galleries, 
and to pick up something to add to his splendid collec- 
tion of paintings, curios, articles of vertu, curiosities, 
historical relics, He has something like twelve millions 
of money, and he is upwards of sixty years of age, but 
he works like a slave, and when his doctors recently 
told him that a visit to Carlsbad would do him good, he 
replied with a serene, though somewhat wearied, smile 
that he had too many engagements to indulge in idle- 
ness. And now he is fighting the last great fight of his 
life, and he is fighting not for money, but for ambition. 
He wants the electrification of London and the trans- 
formation of its underground system to be his last great 
work—the work by which he will be remembered, and 
with this object he remains for hours every day in the 
pestilent atmosphere of a committee room at West- 
minster, undergoes examination and cross-examination, 
Of such mysterious purposes and tendencies are the dis- 
positions of men! If I were a millionaire, I think I 


could find employment more interesting.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


A History of the Roman People 


By Professor in the University of Paris. 


Translation edited by Dr. 
maps and numerous illustrations. 


Prof. George L. Burr, Cornell University :— | 
“It has the high merits of all M. Seignobos’ text- | 
books — clearness, perspective, picturesqueness of | 
treatment. . Of the chapters added at the | 
end by Dr. Fairley I am glad to say that I | 
find them well informed, vivacious, and stimulating.” 


Prof. C. U. Clark, Yale University: —“ It is | 
certainly the most readable of elementary histories | 
of that period which I am acquainted with, and | 
seems to me happy in its admixture of the anecdotal | 
with the scientific.” 

The Dial : — “ Represents the best form of schol- | 
arly French text-book. . The author writes 
with graphic power, literary charm, and philosophi- 
cal purpose.” 


Furnished with 


528 pp. 12mo. $1.25, net. 


Mary L. Sawyer, Mechanic Arts High School, 
Springfield, Mass, : — ** My first comment is that it is 
readable. I was especially interested in the chap- 
teron the Roman army and in chapters eleven and 


twelve, the results of Conquest and Social and Polit- 


ical Transformation. These three chapters contain 


material that I do not know where to find in as good 


_ form in any other text-book.” 


Independent :—“ Shows the skill of a trained 
Frenchman in narrative. One noticeable feature of 
the work is the printing of anecdotes and myths in 
smaller type. The history is continued down to the 
time of Charlemagne.” 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


29 West 23d St, NEW YORK 


378 Wabash Ave, CHICAGO 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


\N ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL GEOG 
Cyrus C, Adams. New York: D. 
Cloth. Illustrated, 350 pp. Price, $1.10. 
Commercial geography has a clear course from this 

me forward. Whatever text-book may be used for 

-egulation class work, there must be and will be a text- 

ook on the commercial side. Of this there is no ques- 

ion. There is More reason for having several books in 

.cography than in reading, and all have accepted the 

-tuation regarding reading books, and it is only a 

juestion of a short time before they will accept the con- 

Jivons in the matter of supplementary geographies, 
The discussion will come as to the kind of commercial 

.\-)ook: Shall it be a compendium or an elementary 

ex. -pook? It is too early to know what the decision will 

)- in this regard. Here is a book of superior merit as 

o elementary text-book, It has 169 maps, charts, and 

jiustrations. It is distinctly a commercial geography 

covering the globe. The terse way of putting the in- 
formation is an important feature of the book. For 
example:— 

“Sicily and south Italy produce about 500,000 tons of 
sulphur a year, while all the rest of the world yields only 
about one-thirtieth as much. As sulphur is important in 
the industries, all the manufacturing countries import a 
creat deal of it. Refined sulphur (the brimstone of 
commerce) is used in the manufacture of gunpowder, 
for vuleanizing rubber, and in medicines; sulphuric acid 
is necessary in the manufacture of many common arti- 
cles, like window glass and kerosene.” 

This is a sample of the admirably concise way in 
which every article of commerce is treated, Each com- 
mercia] country is equally well presented. 

EUROPE, By Frank G, Carpenter. Carpenter’s Geo- 
graphical Readers. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Maps and illustrations. Cloth. 456 pp. Price, 
70 cents, 

No American writer has ever succeeded more com- 
pletely in interesting the reading public in foreign lands 
than has Mr, Carpenter. He has done for the geograph- 
ical world with his pen all that John L. Stoddard did 
with his illustrated lectures. 

The next great educational advance in the school- 
room is to be in the line of multiplying books in the 
hands of the pupils in the geography class. Nothing 
could be more ridiculous than to think of teaching 
geography for three or four years by the use of any 
text-book on the subject that has been published, or by 
the use of all the best text-books on general geography 
now on the market. Such books are indispensable as 
guide lines or as “markers” in military tactics, but they 
do not and cannot teach geography without the aid of 
some such flesh and blood book as this on travel. 

This is a suecessful attempt to clothe with flesh and 
jlood the skeleton of geographical facts, and to make 
the countries a living whole in the minds of the pupils. 
It : based upon recent personal observations of the 
author, 

While it gives adequate attention to the scenic side of 
the lands visited, it is also essentially practical in its 
discussion of commercial and industrial topics. It de- 
votes more space to manufactures than to mountains, 
more to shipping than to scenery, and emphasizes the 
artisan as well as the artist. 

There are many pictures chosen to show the custom, 


. costumes, and industries of. the people. The style in 


which it is written is simple, forceful, and vivid. 
Twelve colored maps show every important town, river, 
and railroad line in Europe. The illustrations, which 
are mainly half-tones, are all from photographs, and 
many of them have never before been published. 


HANDBOOK OF BEST RBADINGS. Selected and 
Edited by S. H. Clark, Professor University of Chicago. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, 561 pp. 
Price, $1,50. 

This is a gratifying change in the habit of compiling 
selections from the best authors for the purpose of read- 
ing aloud. It is on broad lines, it is confined to litera- 
ture, and to the literature which is easily read aloud. 
The compiler seems to have attained his purpose of 
finding tragedy that is ennobling, pathos that is true, 
melodrama that is sane, and humor that is sweet and 
pure, all of which is easily read aloud. 

Prefessor Clark has made his selections with his 
thought on the audience, while the prose or poetry is 
being read aloud, as well as to the ease of the reader. 
The book is dignified throughout, while not sacrificing 
at any point the entertainment feature. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S “SHORTHAND INSTRUCTOR.” An 
exposition of Isaac Pitman’s System of Phonography 
Designed for Class or Self Instruction. Twentieth 
Century Edition Revised. New York: Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, 276 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This book contains a complete exposition of Isaac 
Pitman’s phonography, in which many valuable im- 
provements appear for the first time. It contains in- 
struction for beginners and advanced students, with 
copious lists of phrases and exercises, business letters, 
and specimens of legal forms, The general p'an of the 
book makes it equally suitable for self instruction and 
for class use. This presentation of phonography em- 
bodying the accumulated experience of over sixty years, 
forms a very complete and perfect shorthand text-book. 
It contains over 16,000 actual shorthand cuts. 


WANDERING HPROES. By Lillian L, Price, Normal 
and Training School, Newark, N., J. lustrated. 


Stories of Heroes. ‘Cloth. 208 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

“Stories of Heroes” is the title of a new series of 
supplementary readers in history, edited by Charles B. 
Gilbert, superintendent of schools, Rochester, New 
York. The yolumes announced are myths, siories of 


nomadic life, stories of chiv , Stories 

empire, and stories of 
“Wandering Heroes” is the pioneer. The stories are 

of wanderers who have one characteristic in common,— 

their readiness to move from place to place in search of 
pasture or conquest, 

rs The variety in these ten stories is shown in the titles: 

Abraham and Isaac,” “Joseph,” “Moses,” “Prince Sid- 

dartha,” “The Frst Battle of Cyrus the Creat,” “The 

Khan of the Silver Crown,” “Clovis the Frank,” “The 

Dwarf of Attila the Hun,” “The Saga of the Land of 

Grapes,” and “Godwin and Knut.” 

The author has the true dramatic faculty, so that the 
child can hear the tinkling of the bells on camels as he 
reads the stories of Hebrew wanderers. “Wander ng 
Heroes” is a book which will interest the child, and at 
the same tme it is of far-reachng educational value. 

The book has fifteen beautiful illustrations. Some of 
these are reproductions from the works of Raphael and 
Michelangelo; some are reproduced from paintings by 
modern artists. A pronouncing vocabulary adds to the 
value of the work. 

MONEY AND BANKING. Illustrated by American H's- 
tory. Revised to 1902. By Horace White. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. 500 pp. Price, $1.65. 

This book is good history and good economic science. 
It is a sane and interesting presentation of the money 
question, which has been puzzling our statesmen in the'r 
dealing with popular prejudices for more than a century. 
In no other regard has ignorance been so fruitful of mis- 
chievous prejudice as in the case of monetary legislation. 
If those who are ready to contribute tens of thousands 
for a campaign of prevention when their pet theories are 
endangered would only expend a little capital and brains 
in getting good books studied in the schools and read 
through the libraries, it would mean infinitely more to 
the country. 

The first edition of this work was prepared to meet a 
popular demand for information on tne money question 
in the presidential campaign of 1896. It was received 
with favor by economists and teachers, as well as by the 
supporters of sound money in the political field. While 
following the general historical plan of the first edition, 
and adopting its text in part, the author has pract'cal'y 
re-written the book, adding several new chapters, ex- 
punging controversial and other matter that has hecome 
obsolete. and bringing the whole down to date. The en- 
larged output of gold in recent yeurs, and the conse- 
quences thereof, have been examined, The legislation 
of Congress on the money question since 1895 has been 
followed and explained, and the still unsolved problems 
of government paper money and bank-note curren’y are 
presented in a way to stimulate students to debate the 
same among themselves. 


GEORGE ELIOT, By Leslie Stephen. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 206 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
This is a courageous, charming study of the greatest 

of women novelists. Mr. Stephen does not limit his 

praise of the genius and mastery of his heroine, no more 
does he spare her in his faithful criticism. 

To my thinking, Mr. Stephen has never done more de- 
lightful writing than in this study of George Elot, of 
whom he says that each of her novels was the product 
of a kind of sp'ritual agony. 

Mr. Stephen finds “Silas Marner’ to be the turning 
roirt in the direction cf Geeree Fliot’s writing. Up to 
this time, the memories cf early days were the dominant 
factor in her imaginative world, but thereafter they dis- 
appear. Thereafter she considered theories about the 
relations of ethics, aesthetics, and psychology, and the 
influence of her theory upon her writing was obvious. 

George Eliot was a philosopher in the sense that she 
had reflected long and seriously with all her very re- 
markable intellectual power upon some of the greatest 
problems which can occupy the mind, She had, in par- 
ticular, thought of the part which is played by the re- 
ligious beliefs and their real meaning and value. George 
Eliot’s merit in her later novels is just proportioned to 
our sense that we are looking through the eyes of a ten- 
der, tolerant, and sympathetic observer of the aspirations 
of muddled and limited intellects. 

Mr. Stephen’s treatment of the life of George Eliot, 
with Mr. Lewes, and later with Mr. Cross, is as satisfac- 
tory, perhaps, as any account can be. Miss Evans was 
christened Mary Ann, but she early changed it to 
“Marian.” Mr. Garth in ‘Middlemarch,’ and “Adam. 
Bede” are obviously in some degree representative of 
her father. Mr. Stephen is happy in his revelation of 
the effect of her early life upon her early writing. 

To my mind, the great incidental charm of the book 
is the way in which Mr. Stephen works in and works up 
the literary incidents and personal characteristics of 
George Eliot. For instance, in 1861 she was in the 
throes of “hopelessness and melancholy” over a new 
book she wanted to write and could not—“‘Romola.” She 
wrestled with it in fierce agony of soul, and had scarcely 
begun the writing of it, when she was offered $50,000 
for the copyright for the Cornhill Magazine. Forty years 
ago that was an unheard-of offer, under such conditions. 
She made more on “Middlemarch” than on “Romola.” 

I took up the book to write a brief notice, and I could 
not put it down until I had enjoyed it from cover to 
cover. You, reader, will have a similar experience. 
AO ING OF ANTHONY WEIR. By Silas 

K. Hocking. Philadelphia: The Union Press. 12mo. 

Cloth. 431 pp. Seven illustrations. Price, $1.50. 

This interesting English story brings into conspicuous, 
but not commendable, prominence some features of 
church life in Britain. The Rev. Anthony Weir is by no 
means a St. Anthony, He is an eloquent preacher, a so- 
cial favorite, and with heart set on two ambitions—to 
have full pews, and to marry a rich woman. One would 
think the author had read “His Majesty—Myself,” a book 
that, with a similar theme, made such a stir in New 
England a few years ago, How Weir found all his efforts 
for fame and wealth wrecked, and how he came to saner 


and sounder views of life, is the aim of the book, which 
is pleasing and pithy throughout. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW. By Francis 


M. Burdick, Columbia University Law Sehool, New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Twentieth Century series. 
Cloth. 280 pp. Price, $1,25. 

This is a comprehensive treatment for school use of 
all forms of business law by a master in the science of 
economics, and an adept in the art of clear statement. 
In the matter of commercial paper, or what is known as 
commercial arithmetic, it is all that can be desired for 
school use. No teacher’s desk should be without this 
book if she teaches higher arithmetic. Indeed, the book 
deserves a place on every teacher’s desk in the upper 
grammar grades and high school. 

In the matter of negotiable paper it gives the origin 
and objects of such paper, showing how negotiable paper 
originated in the usage of merchants, how foreign bills 
of exchange came about, the evolution of the promissory 
note, and the bank checks, treating the formal requisite 
of negotiable paper, the parties to it, the liability of 
each. There are twenty-five pages of admirable mate- 
rial on. this subject alone. 2 

Dr. A. F. Nightingale, superintendent of Cook county, 
is the editor of this Twentieth Century series, which is 
already one of the most important series of school books 
recently issued. ‘ 


GOVERNMENT: ITS ORIGIN, GKLOWTH, AND FORM 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By Robert Lansing, 
B. A., and Guy M. Jones, M. A. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 455 pp. 

This is a valuable text-book on civil government in 
the United States, intended to aid the student of this 
subject*to see how government originated and developed. 
The book has two main sections, the first of which treats 
of the federal government in both its early and present 
form, and the second of state government as it appears 
in the Empire state. The volume is at once concise, 
luminous, ard thorough. Its historical matter shows a 
wide acquaintance with the events which gave rise to the 
framing of both national and state constitutions and 
laws, so that these are seen in their natural setting. 


THE BOYS OF THE RINCON RANCH. By H. S. Can- 
field. St. Nicholas Books. 249 pages. Illustrated by 
Martin Justice, New York: The Century Company. 
Price, $1.00, net. 
The new series of St. Nicholas books issued by the 

Century Company, consisting of stories which have ap- 

peared in St, Nicholas Magazine, is begun this season 

with six attractive volumes. The present book, “The 

Boys of the Rincon Ranch,” is a story of ranch life in 

Texas. The breezy, wholesome tone of the story, the in- 

cidents, the studies of natural history make it seem like 

Mayne Reid without melodrama. In the story two New 

York schoolboys spend their vacation months on a Texas 


ranch. 

DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA, Edited by Mary E. 
Burt and Lucy Leffingwell Cable. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Cloth. 216 pp. Illustrated. Scrib- 
ner’s Series of School Reading. Price, 60 cents. 

This series as a whole is gotten wp in delightful style 
for home or school use. The editing is done in a mas- 
terly manner, so that it is in no sense “hack work.” The 
aim is not brevity, but perfection, for the use of the chil- 
dren of to-day. This edition is really the most interest- 
ing for adults or children to read. It isa classic that 
must not be allowed to drop out of the child’s pleasure 
in this busy age, as it was liable to do. 


SCIENTIFIC SLOYD,. New System Founded on Geo- 
metrical Principles. By Anna Molander. Syracuse, 
N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a clean-cut presentation of an original outline 
for the teaching of sloyd by grades. It is as compact a 
little book as one often sees. It is not original in the 
sense of being faddish. It is conservative in its spirit. 


* Its special merit is its clearness, directness, and concise- 


ness. One special feature is the statement as to what is 

needed by way of tools and material. 

THE GARDEN OF LIES. By Justus Miles Forman. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, 
$1.50. 

“The Garden of Lies” is a romantic story of love and 
adventure in modern Paris, with a young American girl 
as the heroine. There is a medley of plot and intrigue, 
jealousy and idyllic love, and some clash of swords, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Confessions of a Wife.” By Mary Adams.—~“ Selections from 
the Thoughts of Pascal.” Price, $1.00. New York: The Century 


Jompanv. 
OerOperballes’ Le Roi Apépi.”” With notes by Albert Schinz. Price, 


60 cents. New York: William R. Jenkins. 
“The Poetry of Robert Browning.” 
Price, $1.50.—* Mind Power and Privilege. 
Price, $1.50. New York: T. Y. Crowe'l & Co. ‘ 

«* Essentials of English Composition.” By Horace S_ Tarbell and 
Martha Tarbel!. Price, 60 cents Strange Lar ds Near Home.” 
Price, 25 cents ——“ Translations from Old English Poetry By A.8. 
Cook and C. B. Tinker. Price, $1.05. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

* Glimpses of China and Chinese Homes.” By E 8. Moore. Price, 


Rv Stopford A. Brooke, 
* By Albert B. Olston. 


$1.50.—“ The Adventures of Torqua.” By C. F. Holder. Price, 
$1.0. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. ' 

“Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to Hi8 Son.” By George H. 
Lorimer. Price, $1.50. Boston: Small & Maynard. he P 


“ Syllabus of Lectures on the History of E: ucation,” 1 
Cubberley. Price, $2.25.— ‘' Colonial Children.” Selected by Al- 
hnett Hart and Blanche E. Hazard. Price. 49 cents,—— 


bert Bue 

Dantel Webster.” By John Bach McMaster. Price, $2.00,——“* The 

Other Boy.” By Evelyn Sharp. Price, #1.25.——‘* Camps and Fire- 

ridis of the Revolution” Selected by Albert Bushnell Hart and Ma- 

hel Hill. Price, 50 cents. ‘ Geoffry Chaucer’s Prologue, Knight’s 

Tale, etc.” Price, 25 cents. New York: The an Company. 
“The Territorial Growth of the United States.” By William A. 


Mowry. Price, $1.50, New York: Silver. Burdett & Co. 
“The Writing of the Short Story.” By I). W. Smith. 
C. Heath & Co, 


Boston; D, 
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A Cooling 


TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 

hysical labor. Insist on 

ving 


H orsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every Genutne package. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of ectucationa! news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo! auther- 
ities in every state 10 the Union. To be available, 
these contributions shoul be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
October 23-24-25: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bellows Falis, 


October 24: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 


October 24-25: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. 


October 25: Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Canton. 


October 25-31: Dukes County ( Wassachusetts) 
Teachers’ Association, Marthas Vineyard. 


October 30-31: Illinois District Teachers’ 
Association, Carrollton. 


Jctober 30-November 1: Southeastern 
Iowa Teachers’ Association, Council Bluffs. 


October 30-November 1: Upper Penin- 
sula (Mich.) Educational Association, 
Marquette. 


October 31: Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont Temp!e; 
Boston; F. H. Nickerson, Melrose, sec- 
retary. 

October 31: Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Hingham: D. L. 
Whitmarsh, secretary, Whitman. 

October 31: Franklin County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Shelburne Falls; 
G. H. Danforth, Greenfield, presi dent. 

October 31-November 1: Tri-State Teach- 
ers’ Association (Ohio, Kentucky, West 
Virginia), Huntington, W. Va. 

October 31 - November 1: Southeastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association, Gallipolis. 
November i: Southwest lowa Educa- 

tional Association, Council Bluffs. 

November 7: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 

November 7: Hampshire County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Northampton, Mass. 
President, Alfred B. Morrill, Easthampton. 

November 7-8: Central Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Cleveland. 

November 14: New England Association 
of School Superintendents, Boston; A. 
J. Jacoby, Milton, Mass., secretary. 

November 20-22: Northern California 
Teachers’ Association, Redding. 

November 20-27: Southeastern Minnesota 
Educational Association, Red Wing. 

November 27 - 29: Central Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Hutchinson. 

November 28-29: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Marietta. 

November 28-29: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Tremont Temple, Boston; 
Superintendent  P. Nash, Holyoke, 
secretary. 

November 27-28: Southwest Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Kingsley, 

November 28-29: Western Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Marshall. 

Nevember 28-29: Southwest Nebraska 
Educational Association, Cambridge, 

November 28-30: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Findlay. 


December 22-24: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Colorado Springs. 

December 29-31: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis; W. A, Hes- 
ter. Bloomington. 

December 29-January 3: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles. 

December 31-January 2: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


February, 1903: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 


July 6-10: N. E, A,, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. The New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Associalion held its forty-ninth 
annual meeting here October 17-18. The 
attendance of teachers and instructors 
was larger than at any previous meeting. 
At the morning session Superintendent B. 
©. Gregory of Chelsea, Mass,, spoke upcm 
“The Application of the Kindergarten 
Idea to the Upper Classes,’ and William 
Hawley Smith, of Peoria, Ill., author of 
“The Evolution of Dodd,” cons‘de:ed 
“Literature and the Public Schools.” 
Ig the afternoon the general session broke 
up into special conferences. The super- 
intendents of the state met at State Su- 
perintendent Folsom’s office in the state 
library building. Superintendent Pease 
of Dover presided, and among. the 
speakers were Mr. Folsom and Superin- 
tendents Fassett of Nashua, Bickford of 
Manchester and Whitcher of Durham. 
At High School hall, the high school pr:n- 
cipals met, with Principal Ferguson of 
Somersworth in the chair. Six high 
school sections were simu‘taneously in 
session in various rooms. Addresses were 
made of papers read in the various sec- 
tions by Principals Robertson of Woods- 
ville, Libbey of Manchester, Rushmore of 
Dover, Hastings of Nashua, Plimpton of 
New Hampton, Clark of Plymouth, and 
Crawford of Newmarket; Miss Stenzel cf 
Portsmouth, Miss Locke of Manchester, 
Miss Averill cf this c:ty, Professor Foster 
of Dartmouth, the Rev. Loren Webster of 
Holderness school, Miss Edith M, Walker 
of this city, Miss Fairbanks of Man- 
chester, Professor Weed cf State College, 
Principal Smith of Lancaster, Charles H. 
Noyes of Nashua, Principal Ray of 
Keene, Principal Heald of Walpole, 
F. C. Lewis of Dartmouth, Frofessor 
Emery of Dartmouth, Principal Page cf 
Pittsfield, and Miss Mathes of Ports- 
mouth. At Phenix hall, grammar school 
and primary school teachers held sepa- 
rate meetings, A general meeting of the 
convention was afterward called at 
Phenix hall to hear the report of the edu- 
cational council and consider resolut’ons 
submitted by it in favor of compulsory 
state certification, a state school tax, etc. 
In the evening William Hawley Smith 
lectured in Phenix hall on “We, the 
People,” and at the close a reception was 
tendered visiting teachers by the teachers 
of Concord. At the closing session of 
the association on Saturday, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
George H. Whitcher, Durham; vice-presi- 
dent, J. E. Klock, Plymouth; secretary, 
Miss Harriet L. Huntress, Concord; 
treasurer, Channing Folsom, Dover; ex- 
ecutive committee, Fred 8S. Libbey of 
Warner, Charles Tracey of Claremont; 
legislative committee, Charles W. Bick- 
ford of Manchester,-James H. Fassett of 
Nashua, James E. Klock of Plymouth, 
Henry ©. Morrison of Portsmouth, George 
H. Whitcher of Durham, Melville C. 
Smart of Littleton, Clara E, Upton of 
Nashua. 

MANCHESTER. Edwin R. Crane, as- 
sistant instructor in the Manchester 
manual training school, has resigned to 
accept the position of instructcr in simi- 
lar work at St. Paul's school in Concord. 
His successor is F. Bourne Lake, who 
comes from Cambridge, Mass. He is a 
graduate of the Lawrence Scientific 


school and Harvard University, and is - 


also a graduate of the Cambridge manual 
training school, where he has of late been 
teaching. 

MASSACHUSBTTS. 

BOSTON, Thirty members of the 
Teachers’ Tuesday Club met at. Young’s 
October 14, Miss Mary D. Day presiding. 
Dr. Brooks of the board of supervisors of 
the Beston public schools spoke upon 
“Educational Progrezs as Dependent cn 
the Changing Nature of the Child,.’’—— 
The Eastern Kindergarten Association 
held its twelfth annual meeting October 
Zi. After the business session, a recep- 
tion was held, at which Superintendent 
EF. P. Seaver and the board of supervisors 
were the special guests- Professor 
James Harvey Robinson of Columb‘a 
University spoke before the New England 

listory Teachers’ Association October 18 


on “certain ever-recurring problems” 


which beset such teachers in their work. 


- He took wp three of the greatest difficul- 


ties--the maintenance of the impression 
of historical continuity; the preservation 
of strict impartiality; and the right 
treatment of heroic figures. The meeting 
was the sixth annual meeting cf the asso- 
ciation, and officers were elected for the 
ensuing year. President Albert Perry 
Walker of the English high school pre- 
sided. The new officers are: President, 
William MacDonald, Brown Universiiy; 
vice-president, Blanche E. Hazard, Provi- 
dence normal school; secretary-treasurer, 
Walter H, Cushing, Medford; members 
of the council, Ephraim Emerton, Har- 
vard, John O. Sumner, M. I. T., Grace O. 
Deering, Cambridge, and Blanche A, 
Cheney, Lowell. After luncheon Dr, 
Richard Burton spoke on “Some Aspects 
of the Historical Romanc:.’’——The an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Schcolmasters’ Club was held at the 
Hotel Brunswick October 18. After din- 
ner had been served, a business s2ss'on 
ensued, with President George H. Martin 
presiding, during the course cf which 
these officers were elected: President, 
John Tetlow: vice-presidents, Paul’ H. 
Hanus, Henry S. Pritchett, and James W. 
MacDonald; secre'ary and treasurer, Her- 
bert L. Morse, The committee on memo- 
rials presented a tr’bute in printcd fcrm 
to the late Elbridge Smith, head master 
of the Dorchester high school for twenty- 
four years. The names of Themas M 
Balliet, Walter H. Cushing, Frank H. 
Dean, Joseph Jackson, James L. Mellen, 
William .H. Niles, and F. O. Small were 
proposed for active membership: and that 
cf James S. Barrell for honorary member- 
ship, All were elected. Then followed a 
discussion of the topic, “The School- 
master in Memory and in Ideal.” which 
was participated in by Professor 
Nathaniel S. Shaler, Rev. Samuel! M. 
Crothers, and Robert C. Metcalf, all of 
whom were special guests of the club. 


HINGHAM. The sixty-ninth conven- 
tion of the Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association will be held in the Old 
church Friday, October 31. Following is 
the program :— 

Morning session—Address of welcome, 
Hon. Frederick M. Hersey, chairman cf 
school board. 

General meeting, in auditorium of Old 
church—*What have the public schools 
a right to expect from the public?” 
Charles S. Chapin, principal Rhode Islard 
normal school, Providence: ‘‘What has 
the public a right to expect from the pub- 
lie schyols?’’ Hon. Alfred S. Roe, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Division meetings : Auditorium of 
Baptist churceh—‘“The Health Ideal.” 
Leader, Prircipal Brenelle Hunt, Model 
school, Bridgewater. How should the 
teacher's work be modified, and how 
may his helpfulness to the pupils 
be augmented, by a knowledge of re- 
cent investigations along the following 
general lines? 1. Nutrition and mal- 
nutrition—-its relation to pupil's ability 
to do satisfactory work. 2. Adaptation 


‘of school activities to natural order of de- 


velopment of physical and mental powers. 
3. Proper treatment of child in transi- 
tion periods, occurring at about the ages 
of seven to nine and twe've to fifteen, re- 
spectively. Discussion opened with paper 
by Miss L. A. Hicks, Bridgewater, to be 
followed by a general discussion. 

In auditorium cf Old church—‘‘The Art 
Ideal.”” Leader, Principal J. I. Rackliffe, 
Huntington school, Campello. 1. Char- 
acter and use of schoolroom decoration, 
Helen L. Tew, supervisor of drawing, 
Brockton. 2. Some financial or busi- 
ness, as well as educational, phases of the 
art question, John A. Callahan, principal 
Highland school, Holyoke. 3. General 
discussion, Henry T. Pailey and others. 

In parish house  hall—‘The Moral 
Ideal.” Leader, Principal T. P. Farr, 
high school, Rockland. Morals-—‘The 
Practice of the Duties of Life’”’ 1. De- 
velopment of the sense of honor, Miss 


Mary Mahoney, Rockland. 2. Training 
for citizenship, Principal J. O. Sanborn. 
high school, Hingham. 3. The moral 


value of the recitation, Superintendent C. 
A Record, Norwell. Subjects for general 
discussion: 1. Are the schools rightly 
blamed for “hoodlumism” on the street? 
2. How can we inculeate moral lessons 
without preaching? 

In parish house parlors—‘‘The Litera 
ture Ideal.” Leader, Superintendent Nel- 
son G. Howard, Hingham. 1. What are 
the leading characteristics of good litera- 
ture? 2 Have we not pald too much at- 
tention to fairy tales and fab'es, and too 
little to nature ¢torfes and life? 3. To 
what degree can the reading habit be es 
tablished in schools? 4 Hlow ‘can we 
combat the influence of cheap literature? 
The discussion will be py 
Superintendent EB. L. Willard of Maral. 


field and Principal A. M. Nickerson of 
Hingham, A general discussion will fol- 
low 

In vestry of Baptist church—‘The Ath- 
letic Ideal.’”’ Leader, Principal Henry Ww, 
Porter, Abington. “I. Value. (a) To 
pupil. 1. Physical benefit. 2. Something 
to do instead of “loafing” cn street, 3. 
Lesson of courtesy. 4. Lesson of self- 
control. 5. Cultivation of executive 
ability (manager, ete.).  (b) To school. 
1. Promotion cf school spirit, 2. Means 
cf approaching certain poor students, 3. 
Bringing of the school to public notice. 
Il. Dangers. (a), Lessening of interest 
in studies. (b) Exposure to physical in- 
jury. (c) Spirit of “‘win at any eost.” 1. 
Playing of “outsiders.”” 2. Resort to un- 
fair and ungentlemanly tactics. 3. Em- 
ployment cf prejudiced and incompetent 
officials. Ill, Control of teams by teach- 


ers, (a) Players must be physically 
scund. (b) Players must be up in 
studies. IV. Athletic leagues among 


schools. These topics are to be intro- 
duced by the following persons: Mr. 
Whitehill cf Bridgewater, Mr. Kempton 
of Kingston, Mr. Kenney of Plymouth, 
and Mr. Jackson of Bridgewater. A gen- 
eral discussion will follow. 

Afternoon sezsion—Oregan recital, How- 
ard M. Dow, Hingham; music, Edmund 
Fr Sawyer of Bridgewater, Howard M. 
Dew, acecmpanist; business; music; 
“Kipling’s Educational Idea’s,’’ Dean 
James E, Russell, Ph.D., Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York; ad- 
dress, Hon. John D. Long, Hingham. 


ATTLEBORO. The Teachers’ Social 
Union of the Attleboros held its first 
meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Arthur Battey October 9. The new teach- 
ers who have come to Attleboro and 
Nerih Attleboro this fall for the first 
time were made welcome by those who 
have been here longer, end the union also 
had as special guests Minister Wilson S. 
Fritch of Pilgrim church, Benjamin P. 
King, Dr, George K. Roberts, and Walter 
J. Newman of the school board, accom- 
panied by their wives, and Editor P. A. 
Randall, Mr. and Mrs. Battey and Miss 
Amelia Amos, the president, received, the 
presentations being made by Principal 
Wilbur D. Gilpatric of the high school, 
Assistant Walter H. Norris of the high 
school, Superintendent of Schools William 
P. Kelly of Attleboro, Superintendent 
James W. Brehaut of North Attleboro, 
Music Instructor John Laing Gibb of At- 
tleboro, and Principal Lewis M. Fales of 
the Sanford-street grammar school, 
Music by Miss Florence M. Adel, pianist, 
and Henry Enbom, violinist, was enjoyed 
during the formal ceremonies of the early 
evening, and then Superintendent Kelly 
announced the following pleasing pro- 
gram: Piano solos, ‘Flatterer,”’ Chami- 
nade, “Spring Song,’ Mendelssohn, Miss. 
Elizabeth Laing Gibb; tenor solos, “‘Ab- 
sent,’ Metcalf, “Lullaby,” Lane, John 
Laing Gibb: whistling solo, intermezzo 
by Mascagni, Miss Lora M. Noyes; duet, 
“Hone Beyond,” Stearns, Wilbur D. Gil- 
patric and John Laing Gibb; address, 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson,” Minister W. S. 
Fritch. At the conclusion of Mr. Fritch’s 
talk, which was a very illuminating one, 
and made the great transcendental 
thinker appear to many for the first time 
a human and practical man and citizen, 
intormal conversation was resumed. Mrs. 


Gleaners’ 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN. 


Are your pupils seeking aid for essays, de- 
bates, orations ? We furnish no ready-made 
ones, but the best of material for the fact 
foundations. We have one hundred current 
periodicals, and a large number of older mag- 
azines., Articles on all subjects rent at five 
cents each for two or more weeks. Get our 
circular to post in your schoolroom. 

Purse Swan, Librarian. 


GAMES. 


Alumni of the Boston , 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 
This collection contains games suitable for all 
grades in pub'ic and private schools and in gymna- 
siums, Price, %1.00; by post, 1.10. Address 

BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 


97 Huntington Avenue. 


HOICK SELECTED WINTER APPLES 
J ofal the leading sorts and best keepers, care- 
fully selected and put up forfamilv use. Price, 
$2.00 per barrel, delivered at freight depot. 
F. E. GILBERT, ERIE, PA. 


HEN corresponding with our advertiser® 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


susan K, MaelIntyre and Superintendent 
Kelly, aided by a corps of assistants, in- 
-Juding Misses Hannah M. Pratt, Susie B. 


Morse, Amy E, White, Alice 1. Weiherell,’ 


\largaret A. Gow, Mary McManus, Bertha 
Mowry, Florence A. Everett, Hopkins, 
\ashburn, Edmunds, and Morrson 
served delicious ices. The next meeting 
of the Union will be held in North Attle- 
joro in November, when Dr. A. BE. Win- 
.jup, the editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, Will give a public lecture, 
\VRENTHAM. Burt J. Tice, former 
superintendent of schcols in this town, 
himself October 11 at the home cf 
pis father, C, C, Tice, a wealthy farmer of 
Newfane, N. Y. Mr. T.ce graduated at 
the Leekport (N. Y.) high sehool, and 
took a course at Cornell, He then went 
1) Providence and taught in the public 
schools. Later he became superintend:nt 
of public schools in Norton and Wren- 
tham, but failing health compelled him to 
resign. Last June he came home to the 
farm hoping to regain his health, but his 
disease developed into locomotor ataxia. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


WOONSOCKET. The evening schools 
opened for the winter session Monday, 
October 20. No fee is required this year 
to be deposited. The teachers will be as 
follows: Advanced school, high schosi 
huilding—Dennis A, Casey, principal: 
Frederick A. Caldwell. Grove - street 
school—Clarence E. Boston, principal; 
Maud A. Mills, Bertha A. Hale, Marie L. 
Laviolette, Elizabeth T. O’Brien. Center- 
street schcol—James H. Rickard, Jr.. 
principal; Ruth Rickards, Anna M, Mul- 
vey, Margaret Carrol, Florence B. Fer- 
nald, Mariette Allen, John Luttrell 
North Main street—J. Earle Brown, prin- 
cipal; Gertrude E. Kelley, Abbie E. Sar- 
geant, ‘Thomas H. Farrell, Lizzie A. Ma- 
hon, Katherine Byrne. Kendrick-avenue 
school—Cornelius B. Barry, principal; 
fred A. Coughlin, Mary A. Tarney, 
Palmer Brown, Elizabeth M. Haigh, Eliza 
M. McDermott, Theresa C. Walsh.——The 
new state law for compulsory education, 
instead of increasing the attendan¢e at 
the school, is working the opposite, and, 
in fact, lowering the age limit for attend- 


ance.——There are 5,794 pupils in the city 
schools, of whom 224 are in the high 
school,——-The ecmmitiee voted to seture 


ai additional teacher and to procure 
more typewriters. 

EAST PROVIDENCE October 15 
there was a teachers’ meeting in the high 
schocl, and it was fully attended. An 
address of we'come was given by Surer- 
intendent George N. Bliss, sterecipticon 
scenes were given by Assistant Teacher 
Loveland, and Superintendent Bliss read 
the lecture which accompanied each view. 
The subject of the illustrated lecture was 
the geclogical formation and change cf 
the valley of the Connecticut river. 
Charles S. Chapin, prine'pal of the Rhode 
Island state normal school, then deliv- 
ered an address upon ‘‘How to be Happy, 
Though a School Teacher.” 

PROVIDENCE. Judge Eweetland of 
the Sixth District court, has fined -one of 
the pupils in the federal district schoo! $20 
and costs for disturbance in «a: ning 
school, Other prosecutions will follow 
This is an innovation in discipline. 

NARRAGANSETT PIER. The Tower 
Hill school cannot open as yet becauze of 
the seareity of ccal——The state insti- 
tute is to be held Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, October 23-25, at Providence. 

PAWTUCKET. The local school com- 
mittee has veted to clote the evening 
schools and also six of the public day 
school buildings and continue other 
schecls on half time schedule on /account 
of the fuel question. 

CONNECTICUT. . 

NEW HAVEN. The Connecticut 
School Teachers’ Association held its 
fifly-sixth annual meeting in New Haven 
October 17, and 2,500 teachers were in at- 
tendance, The convention, which was 
divided into afternoon and morning 
sions, was held in the Center church, the 
Methodist church, the United ‘church, the 
Center church chapel hall, Warner hall, 
College hall, Boardman manual training 
school, and the Calvary Baptist church. 
'n these places meetings were held at the 
Same time, and thus the teachers were 
(ivided. Special addresses were given to 
each division of teachers, according to 
their grade of study. This series of 
meetings was preceded by an address in 
the Hyperion theatre at 10 o'clock in the 
morning by President Eliot of Harvard. 
The theatre was packed to the doors. 
The exercises for the day were conducted 
“8 follows: High School Section—Center 
church chapel; leader, Principal J. P. 
Cushing, New Haven. Grammar School 
Section—Center chureh; leader, Super- 
Vising Principal Wilbur F. Gordy, Hart- 


ford, Intermediate section—Methodist 
church; leader, E. C. Stiles, West 
Haven. Primary Section—United ehurch; 
Jeaders, Miss Sarah J. Walter, Williman- 
tic, Miss Bessie E. Howes, Bridgeport, 
he most interesting speech to the divi- 
sions of teachers which met after the 
close of President Eliot’s address was 
that of Professcr Edward Howard Griggs, 
formerly of Chicago and of the Leland 
Stanford University. Professor Griggs 
addressed the primary section at the 
Center church. His subject was: “The 
Influence of the Parent and Teacher in 
Moral Edueation,”’ Before the grammar 
school seeiion of the convention, Princi- 
pal Arthur B, Morrill of New Haven 
spoke on “Nature Study in the Grammar 
Schocl.” He gaid that there is need of 
more attention to the simple facts of out- 
door life than to so many dry facts in 
becks. Mr. Morrill cited inztanees of the 
ways in which children may be easily 
brought into closer- touch with nature, 
In the afternoon at College hall the 
teachers from the ungraded schools met 
and were addressed by W. W. Stetson, 
slate superintendent of Maine, and by 
Secretary Charles D. Hine of Hartford. 
Secretary Charles D. Hine of the state 
board of edueation discussed the condi- 
tion cf country schools in Connecticut. 
The president elected for the coming year 
is Charles B. Jennings of New London, 
who was first vice-president for the past 
year, The other officers are as follows: 
First vice-president, E. C. Willard, Stam- 
ford; second vice-president, J. Ward 
Healy, Putmam; recording secretary, T. 
H. Patterson, Bristol; corresponding sec- 
retary, F. P. Willard, Colchester; auditor. 
J. C. Loomis, New Haven; executive com- 
mittee, W. B. Furguson. of Middletown, 
W. J. Twitchell of Hartford, S. H. Rowe 
of New Haven,: Miss Bessie Howes of 
Bridgeport; chairman financial com- 
mittee, George P. Phenix. The meeting 
next year will be at Hartford and extra 
facilities will be secured for the com- 
fortable reception of the teachers,——The 
Connecticut Schec!] Masters’ club held its 
third annual meeting and banquet at the 
Tontine hotel October 16. At the ban- 
guet Superintendent F. H. Beede of the 
New Haven schools prezided, as presi- 
dent cf the. association. At his side was 
President Eliot of Harvard, and, next to 
the president. was Professor William 
Lyon Phelps of Yale. Mareus White. 
pres'dent of the state normal schoo! at 
New Britain, was present, with Professor 
Rice ef Wesleyan. There were one hun- 
dred teachers from various parts of the 
state in attendance, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
NEW JERSEY. . 

The first meeting of the Bayonne 
Teachers’ Association was held October 
§ in School No. 2. Principal E. A. Mur- 
phy cf School No, 23, Jerzey City, gave 
an excellent address oh ‘‘Discipline,”’ 
Miss Mildred Ti'l of the Rock Band: con- 
cert company delighted the association 
with a solo. The meeting was. well at- 
tended, and as was expected. the re- 
sponses were hearty. A number of new 
names were proposed and. elected to 
membership. The association has about 
completed arrangements with the Ameri- 
can Society for University Extension for 
a course of lectures on ‘The Mod:rn 
English Novel’ by .Dr... Sykes. All 
teachers are working hard to make the 
course success. 

PRINCETON. 
inauguration of President Wi'son Ocicber 
25. are 
prominent men who wil] be the guests of 
the university, not as representatives of 
institutions of dearning, will be . ex- 
Speaker Thomas B. Reed of Maine, Sam- 
wel Lo Clemens (Mark Twain), Robert T. 
Lincoln, ex-secretary 
MacVeagh, ex-attorney-general of the 
United States; Chancellor W. J. Mazie 
of New Jersey, J. Pierpont M-rgan, 
Bishop Satterlee of Wash ngton, Bish p 
Searbcrough of New. Jersey, H. C. Frick 
of Pittsburg, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
the poet; Thomas Nelson Page, the au- 
thor: Professor. Bliss Perry. cf Boston, 
A K. McClure, Parke Godwin, the Rev. 
Dr. Howard M. Duffield,..Dr. Albert Shaw 
of New York.. Harvard will be repre- 
sented by Professor Abbett 
Lowell, and Wellesley by Professor Alice 
V. Prowe. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The West Chester state normal school 
has had the largest opening attendance 
in its history this fall, The normal de- 
partment now has an enroliment. con- 
siderably above 500. . 

The new library building is nap‘dly 
going up. It is to cost $60,000, ‘and it 
will .be one of ‘the best planned and 


Preparations for the, 


nearly; completed.. Among. the, 


of.. war; . Wayne, 


Lawrence. 


, Canton; 


equipped library buildings to be found 
anywhere. 
Klizabeth Holmes, assistant director cf 


_ the girls’ work in the gymnasium, has 


been put in charge of the physical culture 
department in the state normal school at 
Loek Haven, Pa. 

Five new teachers have been added to 
the Millersville normal facuity th.s year: 
Miss Ottilie Staber in art, Miss Anna 
Caroline Clark in music, Miss Maude Ed- 
munds in physical culture, Mr. Hummel 
in German, and E. P, Strickler in pen- 
manship. The school hag a number of 
young men students from Cuba, and one 
young woman from Porto Rico has en- 
tered. 

VIRGINIA. 


State Superintendent Southall’s report 
shows the school population of Virginia 
(census 1900) to be 691,312. Of these, 
426,054 are white amd 265,258 colored, In 
1901 the enrollment in the public schools 
was 258,222 white and 123,339 colored. 
The average daily attendance was 156,472 
white and 69,440 colored, The average 
length of term was 6.1 months. The 
value of school property owned by the 
districts was $3,603,634. The total ex- 
penditures for all public school purpcses 
were $2,084,748. It is estimated that the 
expenditure in negro schools was about 
$435,000. The average salary of male 
teachers for cities and counties is $32.09 
a month; for female teachers, $26.39. In 
the rural school the average for male 
teachers is about $25; for female teachers 
about $22. It will thus be seen that in 
Virginia the average schooling of each 
child of school age is about forty-two 
days a year, and that the teachers in the 
country are paid an average of $140. Of 
the 6,056 white schools: in the country 
districts, 2,658, or more than two-fifths, 
had an average attendance of less than 
twenty. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

CANTON. The Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association will hold its annual 
session in high school assembly hall Oc‘o- 
ber 25,. The program will be as follows: 
Greeting, Superintendent J. M. Sarver, 
address of welcome, Major 
Frank Baird, president board of educa- 
ticn, Canton; response, Superintendent J. 
M. H. Frederick, Lakewood; address, ‘‘In 
the Land of Evangeline,” Superintendent 
E. A. Jones, Massillon; address, “The 


, True Educaticnal Process, J. E. McGil- 


vrey, principal normal school, Cleveland; 
discussion, Superintendent H. V. Hotch- 
kiss, Akron; paper,. “Some Stages in the 
Evolution of a Teacher,” Principal F. E. 
Ostrander, Warren; address, “Who 
Should Teach?’ H. G. Williams, dean of 
normal school, Athens, 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The ciass of young women who gradu- 
ated> from Winthrop College last June 


have formed an association for the im-. 


provement of schools and schoolhouses 
in South Carolina,, There is no member- 
ship fee, and it is hoped all  public- 
spirited women in the state will join. 
The officers are as follows: President, 
Frances Whitmire, Greenville; | vice- 
president, Allie Belle Beck, Anderson; 
secretary, Frances Rawl, Columbia; cor- 
responding secretary, Madge Fort, Mar- 
ion:: treasurer, Lottie Salley, Orangeburg. 

The latest statistics give 448 kinder- 
gartens in the South. The number of 
public kindergartens has increased five- 
fold since 1889. Abcsut fifteen cities have 
kindergartens as a part of their public 
school systems. These are in South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Kenittucky,. Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Texas. 

PACIFIC STATES, 
COLORADO. 

The next session of tite Colorado State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Colorado Springs, December 22, 23, and 
24. Dr. N. C. Sehaeffer of Pennsylvania 
will make the principal address. The 
officers of the association are as follows: 
John Dietrich, preident; J. B. Ragan, 
Denver, secretary; H. W. Zirkle, Denver, 
treasurer. 


Most of us attribute the success of 
others to luck. 

Lots of sermons are not as broad as 
they are long. 

Truth is mighty—sometimes it’s mighty 
uncomfortable. 

Look, out. for. your rights, and you won't 
get lett... 


FIFTIEVH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Middlesex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet Friday, October 31, in 
Tremont Tempie, Conveise hail. This is 
the fiftieth annual meeting cf the asso- 
ciation, and the afternoon program has 
been arranged with reference to this an- 
niversary. The speakers at the morning 
session will be Henry T. Bailey, agent 
of the state board of education, Hon, Her- 
bert Parker, attorney-general of the com- 
monwealth, and Miss Sarah L. Arnold, 
dean of Simmons College. In the after- 
noon Mrs. Martin of Boston school super- 
visors will speak upon the subject, “A 
Lcok Backward,” and Mr, Gilbert, super- 
intendent of schools, Rochester, N, Y., on 
the subject, “A Look Forward,” 

This meeting is held abways on Fri- 
day-——-a school day—as are all the great 
county and state meetings in New Eng- 
land, with the exception of the meeting 
of the Massachusetis State Association, 
With exceptions so few that they are 
somewhat conspicuous, the school boards 
everywhere gladly close the schools one 
or two days each year, to allow the teach- 
ers to attend these meetings. The 
teachers, when permitted, attend these 
meetings faithfully, and often at congsid- 
erable personal expense, because they 
realize their value. 

The school boards almost universally 
close the schools, with confidence that the 
teachers get strength and _ inspiration 
from these gatherings that make for in- 
creased power and courage in the per- 
formance of daily duties. The records cf 
these and similar associations, going back 
in some instances nearly seventy-five 
years, confirm the present personal ex- 
perience of teachers and school boards of 
their value, 

Probably if ninety per cent. of the 
teachers cf the state were men, such 
meetings could wisely be held ‘on Satur- 
day, or in vacation periods. The exacting 
demands of these meetings upon the audi- 
ence make it neither wise nor f_asible to 
secure a large attendance of women 
teachers at the end of a school week, or 
in the brief vacation of midwinter or 


spring. 
NEW EDUCATIONAL DEVICES. 


Punctuality: buttons and book stamps 
are two new devices that are now being 
used quite succezsfully in Ind.%na, 

The button its given to the child at 
the heginning of the school month, who 
wears it until absent or tardy, when he 
forfeits it until the beginning of another 
month, 

It dows not ornament the clothing; ‘tis 
not worn for ornament, but for influence: 
to influence the sub-consciousness cf the 
child to the end that it will be punctual 
in any of life’s callings. These buttons, 
worn about the homes, have caused the 
indifferent parent 10 become interested in 
the senool and the edycation of his chil- 
dren. 

If a book is well kept, a book stamp 
is placed on the inside of the front cover. 
The better care for books and school prop- 
erty cannot be estimated, The pupil who 
is taught to care for books, school appa- 
ratus, ete,, will acquire a disposition to 
care for anything that comes into his 
hands, He will be a surgeon who will 
take care of -surgical instruments; a 
lawyer who will take care of law books; 
a farmer who will*take care of farm im- 
plements; or an artist in any calling who 
will keep all articles according to the pre- 
cepts of his early teaching. 

Parents approve of the plan readily, 
and regard the teaching cf tnese virtues a 
strong argument for the success of the 


teacher. 


SHAKESPEARE'’S ENGLISH HISTOR- 
ICAL PLA YS. 

Mr. Henry Lawrence Southwick an- 
nounces his third annual course of inter- 
pretative recitals to be presented in 
Chickering Hall, 239 Huntington Avenue, 
on Friday evenings, beg nning Friday, 
November 7, at eight o'clock. The 
series this year will be devoted to 
Shakespeare’s English historical piays, 
and is sure to be of general educational 
interest. 

November 7—Mrs, Jessie Eldridge 
Southwick, “King John’’; November 14, 
Howard Malcolm Ticknor, “Richard II.’’; 
November 21, Walter Bradley Tripp, 
“Henry IV., Part 1,”; November 28, 
George Riddle, ‘“‘Henry V.’’; December 5, 
Henry Lawrence Southwick, “Richard 
Iil.”; December 12, Miss Katharine 
Oliver, “Henry VIII.” 

Tickets for the course, $5.00 and $4.00, 
on sale at Chickering Hall. Advance or- 
ders for course tickets may be sent to 


. Walter B. Tripp, 239 Huntington avenue, , 


Boston. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


LS order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The drift of Oriental students to the 
University of California has been marked 
for the last year as regards Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and Filipinos. it now seems to be 
extending to India. Several articles have 
appeared in native journals urging young 
Hindus to go to California rather than 
England for university education, for 
wider experience of civic conditions, and 
for the sake of the agricultural and engi- 
neering courses at the university. An 
application has lately been received from 
Prince Suji Nam Rhola, eldest son of 
Surajah Rhola of one of the Siamese 
states, for admission for graduate work in 
irrigation engineering. 

This year’s class of freshmen in the 
University of Pennsylvania exceeds by 
nearly 100 the largest previous entering 
class. The total number of freshmen in 
the one department is 354. These come 
from twenty-one states and territories 
and three foreign countries, Thirty-two 
of them are from New York state. 

At a. meeting of the trustees, the follow- 
ing appointments were made: J. L. Gates, 
M. D., assistant demonstrator of path- 
ology; Hidaya Noguchi, assistant in path- 
ology; John F. Carpenter, instructor in 
ophthalmology; A. W. Jarman, demon- 
strator of prosthetic dentistry; W. W. 
McKay, demonstrator of operative den- 
tistry; Horace Stern and H. B. Patten, 
fellows in law; F. F. Exner, fellow in 
chemistry; and Louis Krantzier, fellow in 
botany. 

Colgate University has opened its doors 
to 162 new students. Sixty of these con- 
stitute the freshman class in college, 
seventeen enter the Theological Seminary, 
aud eighty-five enter the academy. Dr. 
William N. Clark has returned to the Jos- 
lin chair of Christian theology, after a 
year of travel in Europe. Roy Smith, in- 
structor in chemistry, substitutes in the 
German department for Professor R. W. 
Moore during his year of study in Berlin. 
Dr. Ferdinand C. French, for seven years 
professor of philosophy at Vassar College, 
thas been engaged as lecturer in the phi- 
losophy of*religion. Arthur W. Smith of 
the University of Chicago succeeds C. D. 
Kingsley as instructor in mathematics. 


‘The latest additions to the faculty of 
the Central Normal College of Danville, 
Ind, are Professor Mary Patton and Dr. 
Thomas Kay Sidney. 

Mrs. Mary Patton will have charge of 
the scientific course, teaching history and 
literature. 

Charles B. Lewis, assistant director of 
the gymnasium in the West Chester nor- 
mal school, Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed director 6f physical culture at 
Allegheny College, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Frank Strong, who was installed 
chancellor of the University of Kansas, in 
place of Dr. F. H. Snow, whose prolonged 
illness has left the university without an 
active head, has been for the last few 
years a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. He is a Yale graduate 
of the class of 1884, and received his 
Ph.D, degree in 1895. Dr. Strong is a 
well-known writer of -magazine articles, 
and is the author of two pretentious 
works, “The Life of Benjamin Franklin” 
and “Government of the American Peo- 
ple.” The University of Kansas has an 
enrollment of 1,054 students. 

A woman’s hall is being erected at the 
cost of about $35,000 by the University of 
Montana. It will accommodate seventy 
students, and will be ready for use about 
January 1, 1902. The portion of Science 
hall recently destroy<d by fire has been 1e- 
built, with additional space for a school 
of pharmacy not yet organized. The 
foundation has also been laid for a gym- 
nasinm to cost $10,000. 

Gratifying progress is noted by the col- 
lege examination entrance board in its 
second annual report, just issued by Sec- 
retary Thomas 8. Fiske. 

The board is composed of the heads of 
most of the leading educational institu- 
tions of the country. Its ultimate aim is 
to hold examinations in every city of the 
United States, and at the most important 
points abroad, which shall be accepted 
for admissions to all colleges and univer- 
sities. The format'on of the college en- 
trance examination board represents the 
largest co-operative undertaking that has 
yet characterized American educational 
development, and suggests in some ways 
those combinations that have marked re- 
cent progress in the manufacturing and 
commercial world. The number of places 
in which examinations were held thig 
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year is 130, against sixty-nine last year. 
The number of candidates increased from 
973 to 1,362, and the number of colleges 
to which admission was sought by the 
candidates examined increased from 
twenty-three to thirty-five. 

The principal points in which the work 
of the board represents an advance with 
respect to examinations that have 
hitherto been held for admission to col- 
lege are:— 

1. The principle of co-operation be- 
tween colleges. This principle, which is 
of the greatest value, is substituted for 
the distrust and rivalry which has so 
largely prevailed in the past. Colleges 
are agreeing to regard themselves as al- 
lies in the struggle for an ideal, No col- 


lege can permanently increase its in-. 


fluence and broaden its constituency by 
regarding itself as the enemy of its fel- 
lows and neglecting its duty to education 
as a whole. 

2. Stability in ‘the subjects in which 
examinations are held. The definitions 
adopted by the board are not chosen arbi- 
trarily, but are based upon recommenda- 
tions made after long consideration by 
representative bodies of scholars, such as 
the American Philological Association, 
the American Historical Society, the 
American Mathematical Society, and the 
Modern Language Association. These 
definitions will not be altered every year 
or two. If they are altered at all, it will 
be only by co-operative action. 

3. Co-operation between the secondary 
schools, on the one hand, and the colleges 
on the other, at a point in which each 
class of institutions is vitally interested. 

4. Uniformity of academic standards 
whereby the comparative educational effi- 
ciency of every community and institu- 
tion throughout the entire country may 
_be measured. 

5. KEeonomy of time, money, and 
effort in the administration of college ad- 
mission requirements. 

Over 400 secondary schoo's prepared 
candidates for the examinations held last 
June. This list covers the whole country, 
from Maine to California, comprising in- 
stitutions of a superior type. Two impor- 
tant municipalities are stated to have al- 
ready voted to make the examinations 
of the board the, basis of graduation from 
the public high schools. 

The Colorado State University will cele- 
brate the successful completion of the 
first twenty-five years of its existence by 
a quarto-centennial celebration, which 
will occur in Nevember of this year 
Speakers of national reputation will be 
heard, and the celebration will be made 
in every way fitting to the occasion. 

The new library building of the uni- 
versity will be built of white sandstone, 
and will cost in the neighborhood of 
$60,000, 

Dr. J. Raymond Brackett, professor of 
comparative and English literature, hag 
been appointed secretary of the graduate 
faculty, to succeed Dr. Charles S. Palmer. 
Graduate work continues to attract a 
goodly number of students at the State 
University each year. The department 
now has twenty-five students on the 
ground doing graduate work. 

A number of important changes went 
into effect on the Yale faculty at the be- 
ginning of the school year through resig- 
nations and new appointments, as fol- 


lows: Maurice Henry Robinson of the 
department of economics has resigned to 
accept a professorship in the Un.versity 
of Illinois; Dr. Theodore W, Hermauce, 
instructor in classical archaeo.ozy, has 
received leave cf absence for the year 
1902-"03 to serve as secretary of the 
American school a: Atnens. In the 
scientific school, Wilbur L. Cross has 
been promoted to a professorship of Eng- 
lish, and Dr. Wesley R. VUoe to an assist- 
ant professorship of comparative anat- 
omy. 

Dr. Frank Strong, former president of 
the Oregon State University, was installed 
as chancellor of the University of Kansas 
October 17. President Hadley of Yale 
was the leading speaker. Among those 
on the platform were Professor LeBaron 
R. Briggs of Harvard, Professor William 
McDonald of Brown, Dean A. E. Burton of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Dean David Kinley of University of 
Maine. 


CHAUTAUQUA’S PROSPEROUS 
OUTLOOK. 


The annual mectirng cf the trustees of 
Chautauqua Institution was held at the 
Hotel Athenaeum, Chautauqua, N. Y., on 
October 11. Many matters of vital impor- 
tance were acted upon at this meeting, 
and plans more extensive than anything 
ever heretofore contemplated for Chau- 
tauqua were presented and approved. 
One of the greatest of these was the ap- 
pointment of a committee on art and 
architecture, with power to secure ex- 
perts and draw up a comprehensive 
scheme for the beautifying of Chautauqua 
during the next fifty years. The idea is 
to make it a model community in every 
respect, and to majntain a high standard 
of architecture and landscape gardening, 
this scheme to be one toward which the 
growth will be guiued by means of the 
commission during the coming years. 
Every new building that is erected is to 
have its place in the general plan. ‘This 
means much for the future of Chautauqua. 
Another plan adopted was the estab.ish- 
ment of a permanent arts and crafis 
school throughout the year, at Chau- 
tauqua, where all sorts of handicraft wi ) 
be taught. Furniture will be the first 
thing to be made. It is .e idea that al) 
of these shall be distinctively Chautau- 
quan, and sold, the proceeds to be used 
in the development of the school. 
Eventually it is hoped that the student 
may almost be self-supporting white at 
work. 

The general offices now located at Chau- 
tauqua are comfortably heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity, the local com- 
munity being supplied with all the 
modern conveniences. Many vital 
changes have been made during the year, 
which have improved the appearance and 
enhanced the value of the institution. 
Numerous gifts to aid in the erection of 
the new buildings at Chautauqua were 
announced, and several for the endow- 
ment fund. Among the buildings which 
have been subscribed for are the Aula 
Christi, the new Hall of Philosophy, and 
the Business and Professional Men's Club. 


The lots have already been purchased for 
a new Grange building, which will be 
erected shortly. Seventy-five per cent. of 
the money received from the sale of ois 
during the coming year will be set aside 
fcr the purpose of erecting a new Market 
square, which wiil also greatiy beautify 
the piace. It is now proposed that the 
new Hail of Philosophy be erected of 
marble, and an effort will be made to 
have it ready for use during the coming 
season, which will mark the twenty-fifih 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
The building will also be a memorial to 
the founders of Chautauqua, Lewis Miller 
and John H. Vincent, 

Local clubs and a gymnasium and 
other organizations have been formed, 
and social life at Chautauqua bids fair to 
be very active during the coming winter. 
Never before has the future of Ohau- 
tauqua looked quite so bright, and the 
trustees and Chautauquans generally are 
enthusiastic over the prosperous outlook. 
The past season, in spice of the forbidding 
weather, was the best in the history of 
the institution, with the exception of the 
Pan-American year. The unprecedented 
demand for the books and magazine for 
this year’s course have already torced the 
publishers into second and third editions 
of some of the books. The following offi- 
cers, who, with the trustees below, will 
have charge of the work during the com- 
ing year, are:— 

First vice-president and acting presi- 
dent, Wilson M, Day, Cleveland, O. 

Second vice-president, Chester D. Mas- 
sey, Toronto, Can. 

Third vice-president, E. G. Dusenbury, 
Portville, N, Y. 

Secretary, Ira M. Miller, Akron, O. 

Treasurer, Warren F, Walworth, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Principal of instruction, George E, Vin- 
cent, Chicago, III. 

Chairman of executive board, J. C. 
Neville, Chicago, Ill. ‘ 

General director, Scott Brown, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 

Honorary secretary, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The remainder of the trustees are as 
follows: —- 

M. V. Beiger, Mishawaka, Ind. 

N. F. Clark, Oil City, Pa. 

William J. Cornell, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

C. Firestone, Columbus, O. 

James M. Guffy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Senator Frank W. Higgins, Olean, N. Y. 

J. Franklin Hunt, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Captain Frederick Hyde, Jamestown, 
N. Y. 

Dr. Julius King, New York City. 

John C. Martin, New York City. 
S. Frederick Nixon, Westfield, N. Y. 

F. M. Potter, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

. F. H. Rockwell, Warren, Pa. 

W. H. Shortt, Youngsville, Pa. 

Clement Studebaker, South Bend, Ind. 

William Thomas, Meadville, Pa. 


W. A. Duncan, 


“And you really think that the political 
bogs of your party is a greater man than 
Henry Clay!” 

“Well,” answered the candidate, “I 
won't exactly say he’s greater. But he 


has a deal more influence with the people 
with whom I am doing business at pres- 
ent.”—Washington Star. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


a Publisher. Price 
of China and Chinese Homes .............. Bost } 
Tue Shadow Of the CaaP.... Carling as “ as 
Letters from 0 Cacao Merchant to His Son...... Lorimer Smal! & Maynard, Boston. —_ 
1) Poetry of Robert Browning...................... y 150 
\uw France and New England....................... Fisk Bosto 6 
tssentials of English Composition................... Tarbell 
stringe Lands Near Home ............. “ore” 25 
syiibus of Leetuges on the History of Education... Cubbe 
Camps ind Firesides of the Revolution ..... Hart& Hill bes 50 
The Tera oo of the United States......... Mowry Silver, Burdett & Co., ne 1.50 
selections from the Thoughts of Paseal.. ........... = 1.00 
Tale: About Temp@raments.. Hobbes D. Appleton & Co., ee 1.00 
Cherbultez’a £@ Roi Apépti............... AP Schinz [Ed,j William R. Jenkins 69 
The Writing of the Short Story,...................... Smith PD. C. Heath & Co., Boston. _— 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


~ Trenton, N. J.—I shall need at once a teacher of physics and chemistry. The salary will be no Jess 
Ty $800, and may bea little more. * * * If you have one whom you consider a strong candidate for 
the position, please be kind enough to put me in communication with him at ence —Dr, W. A. Wetzel, Prin. 
ciyal High: School, Sept. 16, 19 2. 
Make your best nominati F 
for our position at $1,000. We don’t seem to be able to get what we 
Telegram.—Apply immediate} reonally; physics a ; 
received a telegram from Dr. Wetzel on Monday, informing me of my election. I began work this 
our n helping me ‘ 
1 enclose check for your coumiesion.— Buck, Oct. 1. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO?MPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


OF BOSTON, 
120 Boylston St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The Beacon Teachers’ Agency. 


Room 62, 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


GRACE I. GAY, Proprietor. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB LEC- 
TURES. 


Following is the course which the edu- 
cation committee of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club has planned to give for the 


sixth season of its university lectures. - 


This season’s courses will be given in the 
Colonial theatre. The lectures will begin 
on Saturday morning, November 15, at 
eleven o’clock, and, with the usual omis- 
sions at Thanksgiving and the Christmas 
holidays, will continue into March. A 
prospectus giving full details will be is- 
sued by the committee in a few days. 

The first course will be given over to 
cousideration of the general subject of 
“Goethe’s Solution of Present-Day Prob- 
lems,” and will consist of three lectures 
by Dr. William T, Harris, United States 
commissioner of education. On Novem- 
ber 15, when the first lecture takes place, 
Dr. Harris will speak upon ‘“Goethe’s 
View of the World, as Expressed in 
‘Faust,’”? and on November 22, ‘‘Goethe’s 
Theory of Individualism in Education, as 
Expressed in ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ ”’ will be 
the subject.. On December 6 ‘Goethe's 
Theory of Sociology and the Problem of 
the Readjustment of Vocations” will com- 
plete this course. 

The second course will have for its gen- 
eral subject, “Certain Social and Moral 
Aspects of Education.’”” Dr. Jacob Gould 
Schurman, president of Cornell Univer- 
sity, will open this course on December 
13, speaking on “State Education: Its 
Rise and Present Standing.” On January 
3, 1908, Dr. Woodrow Wilson, president 
of Princeton University, will lecture on 
“State Education: Its Relations to Po- 
litical Life and Development.” 

The sixth lecture, on January 10, will 
be announced when arrangements for it 
are completed, On January 17 Dr. John 
Dewey, professor of philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, lectures on “Social 
Change and Educational Reform.” To 
continue the course, Rt. Rev. John J. 
Keane, archbishop of Dubuque (formerly 
rector of the Roman Catholic University, 
Washington, D, C,), will lecture on Janu- 
ary 24 on “The Roman Catholic View of 
Moral Edueation.”” On January 31 “The 
Protestant View of Moral Education” 
On January 31 “The Protestant View of 
Moral Education” will be considered by 
Dr. W. H, P, Faunce, president of Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. 

“Industrial Education: Our Need and 

Opportunity,” will be the subject of the 
lecture on February 7, by Dr. Carroll D. 
Wright, .president of Clark College, while 
The Teacher as a Social and Moral 
l“orce” will be considered by Dr, Charles 
Kr, Thwing, president of Western Reserve 
niversity, who will divide the subject 
hetween February 14 and February 21. 
_ Co-education in America” is the topic 
‘or February 28, given by Dr. Andrew S. 
Uraper, president of the University of Illi- 
nois, and “The Problem of Commercial 
Education” forms the subject of the lec- 
ture on March 7, by Dr. Edmund J. James, 
president of Northwestern University 

It is not now wholly certain that he 
will be in this country at that time, but 
‘t is expected that Dr. W. R. Harper, 
president of the University of Chicago, 


will lecture, on March 14, on ‘‘Co-educa- 
tion: Its Advantages and Limitations.” 

The series will end with the lecture on 
March 21, on the subject of ‘“‘The National 
Government and Education in Agricul- 
ture,” by Hon. James Wilson, United 
States secretary of agriculture. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 


The University of Chicago Press an- 
nounces the completion of the _ series, 


“Contributions to Education,” the con- 


cluding numbers being No. 4 (twenty- 
seven cents), “Ethics in the School,” by 
Ella Flagg Young, No. 5 (twenty-seven 
cents), “The Child and the Curriculum,” 
by John Dewey, and No. 6 (twenty-seven 
cents), “Some Types of Modern Bduca- 
tional Theory,’ by Ella Flagg Young. 
The series as a whole endeavors to bring 
the discussion of actual school practice 
to the test of the fundamental principles 
involved. These principles are derived 


“from modern psychology and social 


philosophy, and are stated in a simple 
and non-technical manner. The series 
will bring its readers into touch with 
what is vital in contemporary educational 
philosophy. 

The three earlier numbers which ap- 
peared recemtly are: No, 1, ‘Isolation in 
the School,’ by Professor Young (fifty- 
three cents, postpaid); No. 2, “Psy- 
chology and Social Practice,’’ by Professor 
Dewey (twenty-eight cents, postpaid); 
and No. 3, “The Educational Situation,” 
by Professor Dewey (fifty-three cents, 
postpaid), The series, 12mo., paper, on 
one order to same address, net $1.50, post- 
paid, $1.62. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill, 


The George Putnam school in Boston 
nas long enjoyed the reputation of doing 


work in English composition of phe- 
nomenal_ excellence. Henry Lincoln 
Clapp, the master of the school, has re- 
cently put into compact form an account 
of the methods pursued under his direc- 
tion, accompanied by lists of topics, sug- 
gestions for the correction of composi- 
tions, and samples of pupils’ work. This 
will be published as a monograph under 
the title of “The Conduct of Composition 
Work in Grammar Schools,” and will ap- 
pear shortly from the press of D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, 


VARIETIES. 
Wood—“Extremes meet.” 
Tucker—‘They do. To-night I ate 

some angel cake and devilled ham/’— 
Puck. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per: 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Positions iiled2s'd00. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


i k During July, August, and September we fill more positions 
u Cc etu rns. than at any other time of the year. Many good positions 


quick returns, 80-page Year Book free. 


come to us and must be filled promptly. It is the season for 


Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, Cnicaco. 


B. F. CLARK | Fourteenth Year. Permanent 


378 and 388 


| clientage among the best 
TEACHERS’ | schools in the West. Send Wabash Avenue, 


AGENCY. 


| for Our Platform for 1902. 


CHICAGO. 


introduces to Col 8 
MERICAN : . . TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Ktticient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Svecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address . 

. ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Established 1855. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U, S. 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


: Telephone 4059--5 Main. 


P. Il. MERRILL, 
O. B. BRUCE, i Managers. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Aye: 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. 


Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 C 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKAN#, Wash., Hyde Block. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Qooturs, Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
ooper 


ldg. SAN F RANCI8CO, Cal,, 420 Parrott Bld 
LOS ANGELES, (al., 535 Stimson Blov 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West ez better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. Tux SOUTH 


in that field. For full information write to 


WESTEEN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent T hers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N, Y, 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 3,500 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


T¢e Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


tes, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 


Recommends college and normal 


gradua’ 
schools, and families, Advises parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


bite ond 
WMO PRATT, 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN B ive. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Morngs, Iowa. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


Akron, Ohio. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


OOO SD 79999909 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers’ 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. Boston, Mass, 


WM. F. JARVIg. 
ALVIN 8. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommengs teachers hea: 
New England teachers wan 


H. 8S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


Ne, 61 0th &., New York. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS” BUREAU 


*‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's free. 
N. PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon S8t., Boston. 


Ove YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


HEN correspon ding with our advertiserg 


please mention this journal, 
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Volume III. .... 


Lippincott’s Educational Series 


HISTORY EDUCATION 


By E. L. KEMP, A. M. 
Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


400 pages. 12mo. 


This history is as comprehensive and thorough as is possible or 
desirable in a work complete in one volume. It contains much more 
matter of vital significance than is common in treatises of a similar char. 
acter. It carefully traces the development of all the different phases of 
education—institutions, theories, methods, courses of study, branches of 
learning, pedagogical training, supervision, and maintenance—in all the 
principal countries of ancient and modern times. 


Our List of School and College Text-books | 


Schwinn and Stevenson’s Civil Govern-| Bert’s First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 
ment. (Complete . 

Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra. Bert’s First Steps. Books I., If., III. 

Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic. Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 

Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic. Chanuvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Lippincott’s Practicai Arithmetic. Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry 


Patrick’s Les in Language. (Byerly Edition). 
Key to Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid 


Geometry (Byerly Edition). 
st Chanvenet’s Plane Geometry (Byerly Edi- 


ion). 
Elementary History of United Chauvenet’s Trigovometry. 
Cutter’s Beginner’s Physiology. 
Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology. 


Cutter’s Comprehensive Physiology. 


Morris’s Young Students’ History of 
U nited States. 


Morris’s History of United States (Ad- 
vanced). 


Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. Teachers and 
School Officers desirous of introducing new Text-books are 
respectfully requested to write for terms. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers PHILADELPHIA 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


PALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. , 

With this thought and object in view, CHILD Stupy oF THE CLAassiCs has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the éarlier classics. é , . 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 
Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Ave 43 East 19th St 29-A Beacon St. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE 


College of Oratory. 
JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. Tho 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
‘that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania. H. of R. 51).. Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Great American Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Cloth. 250 pages. . 


Price, 50 cents. 


A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 


My DEAR Dr. WINSHIP: Some days ago I received from the Werner School Book 
with chapters on American Educat 


your new book, Great Ame-ican Educators,” 


ompany a copy of 
n. I am greatly 


pleased to see these essays of yours brought together in one volume, accompanied with notes of your 
own that have not been printed before. ‘The book, 1am sure, will do good in assisting the teacher to 


study the history of American education, 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D., 
Oberlin College: 

It will be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it. 


Dr. D. J. WALLER, JR., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. : 

The History of Educatien is a formidable ele- 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by aap | information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 
tributing to the building of character by present- 
ing high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin: 

It 1s gratifying to find such a volume as Win- 
ship’s‘‘ Great American Educators” in your“ Great 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these briet 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. 


Supt. D/L. BARDWELL, Binghamton: 

I wish to thank you for the pleasureand inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
you on the high order of work you have done. 
May the day hasten when every teacher in our coun- 
try shal) be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: 
I like the book very much, especially since it 3s 
written iu an attractive form for young teachers. 
It will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of 
commendation wherever I have an oppertunity. 


You have seized the —e points felicito: sly, 
Very truly yours, 


HARRIS, Commissioner, 


J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven (Pa.) 
Normal Schoo!: 

I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 
of the ‘‘ Great American Educators,” and I was so 
weli pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
and writing a letter of ey an to Dr Win- 
ship for writing so good a book. When I come to 

lan for next year! hope to make it a required 

k in the course of professional reading. 


M, V. O'SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 

I have received the copy of Winaship’s “ Great 
American Educators’? which you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glud to be able 
to say that I think it wasa happy idea to have this 
book prepared. [ agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own couutry, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 
greater interest ur profit to a teacher than this. 


STATE SupT. MASON S. STONE, of Vermont: 

I have read with delight ‘‘Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
Normal School: 

‘Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be in every schoo) and 
teacher’s library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely interesting from beginning to end, and 
will be read eagerly by all pupils in the public 
schoois who are old enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 
education, proper ideals of life. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. . . WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Keport Committee Fifteen 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


43 East 19th St., New York. ° 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


PUBLISHING Any Information. 
COMPANY 


* eee 
N. E. Dept. 


43-47 East 10th St. 

v New York. v 
120 Summer Street, »<—~ 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington’s Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 


Christmas 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A, SHEDD Anp OTHERS. 


Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND Pus.isHinc Co., 
29-A Beacon S8., Boston. 


43 East 19th St., New York. 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


Paper. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 


2? subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING Co. 
290-A Beacon St., Boston. Maas. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M4S- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe 
for theadvancement of art edu sation, and train. 
ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QtaTe NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRipGEWaATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, YDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrroHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taompson. Princiva!, 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subsoription. 

_ NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 


29-A Beacon S8t., Boston, Mass. 


to the JOURNAL can 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 


29.A Beacon S8t., Boston, Mass. 


WINSHI 


33 East I7th . 


ALL 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Book Jobbers 


NEW YORK 


School 
Books 
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